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REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS  FOR  1953 


J.  RUSSELl^  DOIRON  has  spent  thirty-three  years  in 
property  management  and  general  real  estate  and  is  a 
partner  of  the  Baton  Rouge  firm,  J.  T.  Doiron,  Realtor. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Louisiana  Real  Estate  Assoc. 
(1952)  and  served  as  president  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Real 
bute  Board  in  1942.  Mr.  Doiron  has  lectured  on  real 
esute  subjects  at  Louisiana  State  University  and  in 
real  estate  board  courses  throughout  the  State. 

A.  OTTO  BIRN  operates  his  own  real  estate  firm  in 
Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Formerly  he  was  vice  president 
in  charge  of  real  estate  for  United  Cigar- Whelan  Stores 
Corp.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Lincoln  Road  .Assoc,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Miami  Beach  Bd.  of  Realtors.  Mr. 
Birn  serves  on  the  governing  council  of  the  Fla.  Assoc, 
of  Realtors  and  is  a  member  of  NIREB,  the  Miami 
Beach  and  Florida  Chamlieis  of  Commerce,  and  Realty 
l  uncheon  Club  of  New  ^  ork. 

CHARLES  H.  CHRIS  TEL  is  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Rodemyer-Cbristel  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  past 
regional  vice  president  of  the  .Mortgage  Bankers  Assoc, 
of  America  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  MB.A  of 
St.  Louis;  a  past  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  of  the  local  chapter  of  IRE.M.  His  24  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  real  estate  eminently  qualify 
him  for  teaching  property  management  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Washington  University. 

HAL  EASTON  is  president  of  Hal  Easton  Company. 
Inc.  in  Omaha.  He  is  also  the  1953  president  of  the 
Omaha  Real  Estate  Board,  a  past  vice  president  of 
the  Omaha  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Assoc.,  past 
regional  president  of  the  Natl.  Apartment  House  Own- 
en'  Assoc,  and  past  State  Governor  of  Lions  in  Nebraska. 

VAN  HOLT  GARRETT,  Jr.,  is  vice  president  of 
Garrett-Bromheld  &  Company  in  charge  of  property 
management.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
husiness  since  1947,  having  previously  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  during  World  War  11.  Mr.  Garrett  is  vice 
president  of  the  Denver  Assoc,  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers,  a  director  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Realtors, 
regional  vice  president  of  NIREB  and  associate  member 
of  SRA.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Denver  Board. 

l.l.OVD  HANFORD  opened  a  real  estate  olfice  in  San 
I'rancisco  in  1923  and  in  1935  acc|nircd  the  firm  name  of 
I’roperty  Management  Co.  He  is  a  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Real  Estate  Bd.,  the  Calif.  Real  Estate  .Assoc, 
aiui  San  Francisco  .Apartment  House  .A.ssoc.,  and  a  mein- 
l)cr  of  the  exec.  comm,  of  the  Calif.  State  .Apartment  Con¬ 
ference.  He  heads  the  education  committee  of  the  local 
lioard  and  of  the  Calif.  R.  E.  .Assoc,  and  teaches  property 
management  and  real  estate  fundamentals  at  the  Univ. 
of  Calif.  He  is  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  IREM. 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS  entered  the  real  estate  business  in 
Memphis  in  1935  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  years’ 
Navy  service,  was  connected  with  the  same  firm  until 
1947  when  he  became  president  of  Bluff  City  Realty  Co. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  property  management  comm,  of 
the  Memphis  Board  in  1951  when  he  undertook  an  un¬ 


precedented  rental  survey  of  the  City  of  Memphis.  He 
was  instrumental  in  forming,  and  currently  serves  as  vice 
president  of  Future  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc.;  has  served  as 
vice  pres,  and  director  of  the  Sertoma  Club  of  Memphis. 

ROBERT  T.  HIGHFIELD  has  been  engaged  in  banking 
and  the  real  estate  business  since  1913  and  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Mount  V'ernon  .Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Teck  Construction  Company,  H.  K.  S.  Corporation 
and  Longfellow  Building  Corporation  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Elks  and  Moose 
l,odges  and  of  the  Ihiiversity  Club,  Congressional  Coun¬ 
try  Club  and  Touchdown  Club  in  Washington. 

JEFFERA  HOLBROOK,  formerly  manager  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  property  department  of  Commonwealth,  Inc.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  formed  a  partnership  in  i9.}9  known  as 
Property  Counselors.  He  and  Mr.  Ralph  Walstrom,  his 
partner,  have  specialized  in  economic  surveys,  appraisals 
and  custom  management  of  problem  properties  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  California.  He 
has  served  on  the  governing  council  of  AIREA  and 
IRE.M. 

RICHARD  T.  HOSI.FIR  is  manager  of  The  Citizens 
Realty  Company  and  executive  assistant  of  The  Citizens 
Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  local  chapter  of  IREM  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
.Assoc.  He  is  active  in  the  .American  Red  Cro.ss,  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Hamilton  Safety  Council  and  co-chairman 
of  Butler  County  Defense  Bond  Committee. 

L.  F.  NILES  is  treasurer  of  Niles,  Inc.,  Boston,  with 
w'hich  he  has  been  connected,  except  for  service  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  since  1936.  He  has  held  various  offices 
in  the  Rental  Housing  Federation  and  is  active  in  legis¬ 
lative  work  for  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Real  Estate  Assoc.  Mr.  Niles  is  trustee  of  a 
.Savings  Bank;  has  lectured  on  management  and  appraisal 
subjects  in  the  Boston  area;  has  served  in  both  elective 
and  appointive  office  on  school  and  school  planning 
committees.  He  is  a  member  of  .AIRE.A. 

GEORGE  W.  SEILER,  JR.,  has  been  engaged  in  prop¬ 
erty  management  for  twenty-five  years.  He  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  C.  B.  Snyder  Realty  Co.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey:  a 
past  picsident  of  the  New  Jersey  .Assoc,  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  of  the  Board  of  Realtors  of  I  he  Oranges  and 
.Maplewood,  East  Orange;  he  is  seerctarx  of  the  N.  |. 
Council  for  Home  Protection  and  a  member  of  the 
N.  J.  Historical  .Society  and  U.  S.  Naxal  Reserves. 

Wll.l.l.AM  ,A.  P.  W.A'l  KINS  is  a  partner  of  the  Chicago 
firm,  Sudler  8:  Company,  xxhere  he  has  been  associated 
since  1929  xvith  the  exception  of  three  years’  scrxice  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  helped  found  and  served  as  president 
of  the  Apartment  Building  Owners  and  Managers  .-Assoc, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  AA'atkins  xvas  chairman  of  the  Renting 
and  Management  Dix .  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Bd.  in 
1949,  was  secretary  of  the  Board  in  1951-52,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Comm,  and  chairman  of  the 
Civic  .Affairs  Comm,  this  year. 


WHAT 


This  building  was  acquired  in  19^ 
Originally  occupied  as  a  roomin 
house,  riie  lot  is  50  by  132  fee 
.Acquisition  cost— §21,000;  remode 
ing  cost— §51,000;  total  §72,o(X).Gro 
annual  rents  before  remodeling 
§1,800.  After  completion  of  come 
sion  into  9  apartments,  gross  ten 
were  §i4,o(K).  Rents  today  are  sti 
under  the  freeze  and  do  not  refle 
all  of  the  increases  the  building 
entitled  to.  Present  operating  pi 
ture:  gross  rents,  §18,500;  operatin 
S9.595;  net,  .S8.905. 


The  Chicago  firm  of  Cook  &  Jacksoji,  Inc.,  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
successful  remodeling  of  big  old  residential  buildings  hi  near-in  lo¬ 
cations.  A  member  of  the  firm  here  tells  some  of  the  lessons  learned  in 
5^  years  of  experience  with  this  specialized  type  of  operation. 


REMODELING  IS  PROFITABLE— 

IF  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  DOING 
by  Everett  Cook 


During  the  past  34  years,  my  associates  and 
I  have  specialized  in  remodeling  and  reno¬ 
vating  old  or  run-down  properties— always 
with  a  profit  motive.  Now  after  20  long 
years  we  can  publicly  announce  that  we  are 
interested  in  making  a  profit.  We  have 
learned  from  hard  experience  some  of  the 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  going  about  it.  I 
will  tell  you  a  few  rules  that  govern  our  re¬ 
modeling  operations,  and  give  you  some 
typical  case  histories. 

First,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  broad 
question  that  concerns  all  of  us  who  live,  or 
have  our  business  in  Chicago.  This  is  the 
problem  of  blighted  areas  already  developed 
in  the  belt  immediately  surrounding  the 
heart  or  business  center— a  situation  which 
exists  in  all  metropolitan  centers.  This 
blight  has  circled  the  heart  of  Chicago  until 
now  the  Near  North  Side  is  one  of  the  few 
areas  that  can  be  saved. 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
■menace:  a  destructive  or  negative  way  that 
cancels  existing  values,  and  a  constructive 
or  positive  way  that  conserves  and  stabilizes. 

The  negative  way  is  illustrated  by  a  story 
about  the  famous  architect,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  Some  years  ago  Wright  was  asked 
by  a  leading  citizen  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was 


then  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  blight, 
what  he  would  do  to  improve  the  city.  After 
thinking  a  minute,  W^right  said,  “I’d  abolish 
it.”  This  wise-crack  is  typical  of  those  who 
think  in  terms  of  tearing  down  the  old, 
whatever  its  beauty  or  value  may  be,  and  re¬ 
placing  with  new  structures.  In  this  school 
of  thought,  the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
of  eliminating  blight  is  to  condemn,  wreck, 
replan,  and  rebuild.  This  kind  of  thinking 
is  noble  in  intent,  but  what  has  it  gained? 

For  many  years,  12  or  15  at  least,  the  re¬ 
developers,  the  “tearer-downers  and  builder- 
uppers,”  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  in  an  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  dream  in  Chicago.  But  there 
probably  isn’t  enough  coin  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  rebuild  the  slums  in  this 
country.  Even  more  important,  why  should 
we  throw  away  sound  and  serviceable  brick 
and  mortar  which,  with  imagination  and 
enterprise,  can  be  turned  into  appropriate 
housing  and  commercial  units  in  the  close-in 
areas  where  we  need  them  most? 

I  HE  CONSTRUCTIVE  APPROACH 
10  BLIGHT 

This  brings  me  to  the  constructive  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  blighted  areas. 
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After  the  Chicago  Fire,  our  city  went  in 
for  an  inspired  program  of  residential  build¬ 
ing.  Around  the  heart  of  Chicago,  now  the 
Loop,  successful  businessmen  built  the  best 
homes  they  could  afford.  They  used  mate¬ 
rials  we  cannot  get  today— the  finest  hard¬ 
woods  from  Michigan  forests  that  exist  no 
longer,  hand-made  brick  that  became  hard 
as  stone  with  age.  They  built  these  homes  as 
lasting  in^'estments  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  The  walls  were  thick  and  the  struc¬ 
tures  are  still  sound. 

As  the  city  grew  and  business  activity  in¬ 
creased  in  the  central  area,  these  fine  resi¬ 
dential  districts  lost  their  popularity  and 
the  original  owners  moved  farther  away 
from  the  close-in  areas,  many  to  the  suburbs. 
The  fine  old  mansions  degenerated  into 
rooming  houses,  at  first  high  class,  then  of  a 
lower  type.  The  less  desirable  class  of  ten¬ 
ants  who  occupy  these  deteriorated  houses 
create  less  desirable  neighborhoods.  The 
dollars  and  cents  result  is  that  neighbor¬ 
hoods  once  considered  the  finest  of  residen¬ 
tial,  shop,  or  office  locations  are  failing  to 
pay,  or  are  barely  paying  taxes,  let  alone  a 
return  on  investment,  and  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasing  eyesores. 

The  first  fact  to  recognize  is  that  many  of 
the  individual  mansions  and  connected 
houses  in  these  areas  were  built  to  last  for 
generations.  T  hese  houses  can  be  resur¬ 
rected  to  new  and  profitable  life.  In  Europe, 
houses  500  years  old  still  perform  their  origi¬ 
nal  functions.  In  many  New  England  cities, 
houses  100  to  1 50  years  old,  well  maintained 
and  attractively  painted,  are  being  lived  in 
with  pride  and  comfort.  The  cultured,  edu¬ 
cated  person  appreciates  old  well-built 
structures  when  their  beautiful  design  and 
fine  materials  are  preserved  by  remodeling. 

The  constructive  solution  to  the  problem 
of  close-in  blighted  areas  in  our  great  metro- 
fKjlitan  cities,  and  particularly  in  Chicago,  is 


creative  remodeling  for  profit.  I  use  the  term 
creative  remodeling  because  our  experience 
has  been  that  it  takes  more  than  the  profit^ 
motive  alone  to  make  remodeling  pay.  Wc 
all  have  some  creative  instinct,  and  the  moi 
tive  of  creative  satisfaction  is  important  tq 
the  success  of  remodeling  projects. 

i 

C.\SES  OF  CREATIVE  REMODELING  I 

In  the  investment  of  our  own  money  and 
time,  we  rely  upon  our  experience  with  coil 
version  projects  on  the  Near  North  Side 
This  experience  has  been  sound  enough  tc 
see  us  successfully  through  a  \’ariety  of  re 
modeling  programs. 

For  example,  here  is  a  case  having  ai 
interesting  background,  typical  of  man 
single-family  dwellings  in  the  north  sid 
area.  Two  homes  were  constructed  on  Sii 
perior  Street  near  Michigan  Avenue  shortly 
after  the  Chicago  Fire,  liaving  a  commoi 
wall  and  occupied  by  the  owner  and  his  mafl 
ried  daughter.  The  total  frontage  was  50  fec^ 
which  was  ample  for  that  area  as  the  loti 
were  125  feet  deep.  In  time  the  neighbof* 
hood  lost  its  desirability  as  a  top  residentiaf 
district,  and  the  owner  moved  farther  north 
and  away  from  the  growing  center  of  the 
city.  He  retained  his  ownership  of  the  two 
houses  for  sentimental  reasons  and  they  were 
rented  first  as  single-family  dwellings,  and 
finally  as  rooming  houses,  due  to  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  neighborhood.  W^hen 
these  houses  first  came  to  our  attention  in 
1935,  they  afforded  a  very  doubtful  asset  in 
the  estate  of  the  original  owner. 

We  were  asked  for  advice  by  the  Trust 
Company  and  after  careful  inspection  of 
the  basically  sound  structure,  suggested  re 
modeling  as  the  most  practical  solution 
The  Trust,  by  its  terms,  could  not  enter 
into  such  a  venture  and  we  purchased  the 
buildings  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  Here 
is  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  facts  and  figures  of 


erior  changes  are  kept  siructiir- 
'  simple.  Entrances  are  placed  at 
ie,  old  front  steps  removed. 
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Pleasant  outlook  for  rear  apartmen 
is  important.  Both  front  and  re 
yards  should  be  landscaped. 


Interiors— before  and  after.  Dividends  paid  out  on  the  building  since  1936  have  been 
$30,750  on  an  original  investment,  including  remodeling  cost,  of  $57,500. 
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this  project,  executed  in  the  middle  Thir¬ 
ties,  when  the  depression  was  still  very  much 
in  evidence.  Here  are  the  statistics: 

200  East  Scperior  Street 

Initial  cost— $17,500:  remodeling  cost— $40,000: 
total— $57,500.  Annual  rent  before  remodeling 
—$600  (not  enough  to  pay  the  taxes).  Annual 
rent  after  completion-Si  2.600.  Present  rent— 
S 1 7.340:  Present  net- $8,000.  Original  mortgage 
— S^o.cxKi.  Mortgage  now  $i2,2<xi.  Paid  out  in 
dividends  since  1936— ^40,750.  Still  owned  by 
original  group— why  sell  it? 

Greatly  stimulated  by  the  success  of  this 
project,  the  neigliborhood  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  other  owners  who  have  followed 
suit.  Good  remodeling  is  contagious.  The 
economic  life  of  these  properties,  therefore, 
was  extended  indefinitely. 

We  have  applied  the  same  principles  of 
conservation  and  renovation  to  outmoded 
“deluxe” multi-storied  apartment  buildings. 
Here,  the  problem  is  to  increase  earning 
power  by  turning  large  living  units  of  six 
rooms  or  more  into  smaller  efficiency  units. 
The  financial  history  of  one  of  these  proj¬ 
ects,  a  building  on  East  Delaware,  is  rather 
remarkable. 

Each  floor  consisting  of  two  apartments 
or  18  rooms  contained  7  baths,  thus  it  was 
possible  to  divide  the  space  into  6  4-room 
efficiency  units,  eliminating  one  bathroom. 
Original  living  rooms  did  not  have  to  be 
changed  and  old  libraries  were  easily  con¬ 
verted  to  kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  We 
acquired  this  building  June  ist  and  were  ac¬ 
cepting  tenants  by  October  1st.  Here  are  the 
statistics: 

Remodeled  in  1941 

Acquisition  cost— $75,000:  cost  of  remodeling— 
$120,000:  total  cost— $195,000.  3-year  average 
operating  experience  prior  to  acquisition  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

tiross  . $23,746.00 

Operating .  20,063.00 

Net . $  3,683.00 


Gross  rental  after  remodeling— $48,000:  net- 
$25,000.  Sold  in  1946  for  $310,000:  profit- 
$115,000,  or  300%  plus  on  the  original  equit\ 
money.  Resold  recently,  we  understand,  at  a 
proht. 

It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  assume  that 
all  structures  are  fit  subjects  for  remodeling. 
To  determine  the  possibilities  of  a  properu 
requires  an  extensive  analysis  or  appraisal. 
This  study  will  be  made  best  by  those  who 
have  had  considerable  training  over  a  pe 
riod  of  years.  Nevertheless,  experience  is  a 
sure  teacher,  and  the  mistakes  of  your  first 
projects  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The 
best  way  to  get  experience  is  to  begin. 

I  HE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANPOWER 
In  our  experience  the  most  important 
part  of  a  remodeling  program  is  tlie  selec 
tion  of  the  group  or,  as  we  like  to  think  of 
it.  tlie  team  that  will  do  the  work.  The  num¬ 
ber  one  man  or  quarterback  is  the  realtor 
who  finds  the  property,  recognizes  tlie  pos 
sibilities,  arranges  the  purchase,  estimates 
possible  rent  schedules  and  operating  costs, 
and  finally  arrives  at  the  net  wliich  is  the  end 
and  reason  for  the  remodeling  program. 

To  do  this  job  properly  we  must  know 
property  values,  rental  values,  and  operat¬ 
ing  costs  accurately.  We  should  also  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  building  code  require 
ments,  more  than  a  smattering  of  archi¬ 
tectural  technique  and  a  rather  thorough 
training  in  the  construction  field,  plus  a 
knowledge  of  costs. 

As  a  rule,  mortgage  money  and  interim 
financing  must  be  arranged.  This  requires 
that  plans  be  expertly  drawn  to  satisfy  the 
building  code  and  to  utilize  a  maximum 
amount  of  the  existing  structure.  For  this 
reason  the  selection  of  the  architect  is  most 
important.  In  addition  to  the  usual  quali 
fications  of  a  good  architect,  he  must  have 
had  considerable  previous  experience  in  re- 
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modeling  and  be  interested  in  this  type  of 
work.  The  importance  of  an  architect  who 
^  understands  and  enjoys  remodeling  cannot 
be  over  emphasized. 

|- 

The  third  member  of  the  team  must  be  a 
general  contractor  with  many  years  of  ex- 
*  perience  with  renovation  work  and  with 
j  crews  trained  to  do  this  type  of  work.  The 
job  foreman  can  make  or  break  the  project. 
It  is  not  good  judgment  to  have  a  fixed  bid 
'  as  there  are  too  many  unknown  factors.  If 
you  know  your  contractor  well,  an  estimate 
'  or  upset  price  is  sufficient;  if  he  isn’t  honest 
he  can  ruin  you,  anyway. 

'  HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  IT 
'  When  we  find  a  likely  property  for  con¬ 
version,  at  least  three  members  of  our  group 
inspect  the  building  to  note  layout  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.  If,  after  consultation,  we 
feel  we  have  a  good  subject  we  have  accurate 
"as-is”  plans  made.  It  then  requires  con¬ 
siderable  study  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  property  is  worth  conversion. 

While  we  have  definite  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  we  try  to  follow,  our  No.  i 
rule  is  to  change  any  or  all  rules  when  we 


have  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  Recently, 
after  studying  a  building  for  only  24  hours, 
we  threw  away  the  rule  hook  and  signed  a 
contract  to  purchase  a  very  pretentious  and 
rather  modern  mansion.  We  had  one  funda¬ 
mental  advantage— the  original  i/^-inch  scale 
plans  drawn  by  a  very  noted  Chicago  archi¬ 
tect. 

.\fter  our  i/^-inch  plans  are  prepared,  they 
are  gone  over  in  great  detail  and  checked 
back  on  our  “check  lists.”  These  lists  have 
been  built  up  from  our  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  This  checking  procedure  prevents 
us  from  overlooking  many  small  items  that 
are  easily  missed. 

The  job  must  be  geared  to  the  area  or  the 
rental  bracket  that  we  are  aiming  at.  The 
one  criterion  that  guides  us  is,  “Can  we  sell 
it?”  This  tells  us  how  far  to  go  in  plastering, 
what  type  of  floors,  what  type  of  kitchen  and 
plumbing  fixtures  to  use.  Our  rule  is:  above 
all,  keep  the  job  in  balance. 

COUNT  ON  REPLACING 
ALL  MECHANICAL  FEATURES 

.Almost  invariably  we  find  it  necessary  to 
replace  all  mechanical  features:  plumbing. 


Fortunately,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  “after”  exterior 
view,  there  was  just  enough  space  between  the  Iruild 
ing  and  the  one  next  door  to  work  in  a  fire  escape 
that  would  serve  the  new  units,  botli  front  and  back. 


1450  N.  DEARBORxN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Before  and  after  views,  outside  and  inside  new 
entrance.  The  problem  here  was  the  fire  escape. 


Fire  in  1871  to  1920  when  Cook  and  Jackson  re 
modeled  it  into  its  present  status  as  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Italian  Court  Building.  Who  knows  how 
inanv  more  lives  it  can  have,  through  remodeling? 


HOW  MANY  LIVES? 


This  building  at  big  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
lad  one  economic  life  from  right  after  the  CHiicago 
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wiring,  and  heating  plant.  When  I  say  “all,” 
I  mean  just  that.  The  hot  and  cold  supply 
pipes,  from  the  city  supply  to  the  fixtures, 
are  usually  new.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
heating  system,  except  that  heating  risers 
have  been  re-used  in  some  instances.  When 
buildings  are  in  better  areas  and  will  com¬ 
mand  top  rent,  we  have  used  forced  hot 
water  heating  with  convector  or  concealed 
radiators.  Of  course,  all  wiring  must  be  new, 
and  much  heavier  service  must  be  brought 
into  the  building  because  of  the  greater  use 
of  electricity  in  daily  life  today.  New  wires 
must  be  used  even  though  we  find  conduit, 
because  of  the  inevitable  crystallization  of 
the  insulation.  In  some  of  our  most  recent 
jobs  we  have  even  run  special  heavy  lines 
to  bedrooms,  to  serve  air-conditioning  units 
that  may  be  installed  by  the  tenant. 

X'entilation  is  most  important  and  we  are 
installing  2-speed  exhaust  fans  in  kitchens, 
the  lower  speed  ample  to  remove  all  cooking 
odors,  and  the  high  speed  sufficient  to  ven¬ 
tilate  at  least  one  major  room  in  addition. 
We  even  ventilate  stairhalls  to  eliminate  all 
possibility  of  odors.  We  do  this  either  by 
putting  the  halls  under  pressure— blowing 
Iresh  air  in— or  by  exhausting  air. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  a  com¬ 
plete  replacement  of  the  mechanical  fea¬ 
tures  as  I  have  just  outlined,  as  a  rule  is 
much  more  economcal  in  non-fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  A  situation  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  which  emphasizes  this  point. 
In  a  fireproof  1 8-apartment  building  com¬ 
pleted  in  1929  and  one  of  the  finest  in  con¬ 
struction  detail  we  find  an  appalling  condi¬ 
tion.  Apparently  all  of  the  water  supply 
piping  is  defective  and  leaks  are  occurring 
all  over  the  building.  The  cost  merely  of  re¬ 
placing  the  small  sections  of  pipe,  plus 
plastering  and  decorating  has  amounted  to 
$1,500  in  the  past  year,  and  of  course  this 
situation  will  become  progressively  worse. 


Obviously,  from  this  example  it  is  clear  that 
so-called  modern  and  fireproof  construction 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  owner  will  be  free 
from  major  and  sometimes  prohibitive  re 
pair  costs. 

Another  such  example  might  be  cited. 
From  about  1910  to  1925  some  architects 
were  specifying  steel-threaded  soil  stacks  in 
stead  of  the  traditional  cast  iron.  This  in 
novation  was  cheaper  because  of  longer  pipe 
lengths  and  threaded  instead  of  caulked 
joints.  Some  10  or  15  years  ago,  trouble 
started  where  these  stacks  were  used,  as 
they  started  to  rust  out  at  the  threaded  joints 
only.  You  can  imagine  the  havoc  caused  and 
the  terrific  cost  of  replacement,  especially 
in  fireproof  construction. 

“IMPOSSIBLE”  LAYOUTS 

Wherever  possible  we  have  confined  our 
exterior  changes  to  the  removal  of  old  front 
steps,  placing  the  entrances  at  grade.  We  be 
lieve  that  landscaping  should  also  be  in 
eluded  as  a  part  of  the  remodeling  project, as 
the  importance  of  eye-appeal  is  no  different 
in  real  estate  than  in  any  other  commodity. 
Where  space  permits,  we  beautify  both  the 
front  and  rear  yards  with  shrubs,  lawn  and 
flower  gardens.  Pleasant  outlook  for  rear 
apartments  is  most  important. 

The  plans  of  many  buildings,  at  first 
glance,  seem  impossible  to  adapt  to  practical 
remodeling,  but  with  study  it  is  often  pos 
sible  to  find  a  solution.  Frequently  the  an 
sw^er  is  actually  very  simple.  Here  is  a  typical 
example  based  on  a  building  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  remodeling  at  1450  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Our  No.  1  problem  was 
the  fire  exit  required  for  each  apartment 
Obviously  a  fire  escape  on  the  front  was  ini 
possible  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
serve  the  rear  units,  and  would  ruin  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  front.  An  exit  on  the  rear 
would  be  of  no  avail,  as  it  would  not  accom 
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niodate  the  front  units.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  an  areaway  between  our 
building  and  the  adjoining  building  to  the 
south.  The  fire  escape  placed  in  this  recess 
is  not  noticeable  and  serves  all  units.  The 
No.  2  problem  was  to  relocate  the  extremely 
large  inside  stairway  to  give  proper  access 
to  the  new  fire  escape  and  add  considerable 
rentable  area. 

THE  BIG  QUES  TION  OF 
VALUE  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

Now  we  come  to  the  really  big  question. 
All  of  our  mechanical  phases  are  brand  new. 
Our  walls  are  thicker,  framing  heavier, 
floors  finer  than  you  will  find  in  any  new 
building.  But  we  still  have  to  obtain  a  mort¬ 


gage,  and  sometimes  a  big  one.  What  is  the 
present  value  and  luhat  is  the  economic  life? 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  appraiser  to 
visualize  the  completed  building  and  its 
economic  potentialities.  I  have  shown  some 
appraisers  our  building  on  North  Dearborn 
under  construction  and  they  have  shown 
only  mild  interest.  Then  I  have  taken  them 
around  the  corner  to  a  remodeled  building 
and  shown  them  finished  apartments,  fur¬ 
nished  and  occupied  by  tenants,  and  they 
have  exclaimed,  “Now,  we  get  the  picture!” 

Any  program  for  finding  and  developing 
existing  property  values  depends  basically 
upon  intelligent  understanding  by  apprais¬ 
ers  of  what  can  be  done  by  creative  remod¬ 
eling  to  improve  the  profit  picture. 
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The  “trend”  of  big  companies  to  move  downtown  offices  to  suburban 
locations  may  not  be  as  important  a  movement  as  is  somethnes  sup¬ 
posed.  Mr.  Cushman  analyzes  the  decentralization  question  for  office 
buildings  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation  in  New  York  City. 


WHY  MOVE  TO  THE  SUBURBS? 

bji  J.  Clydesdale  Cushman,  CPM 


During  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  office 
building  industry  in  every  large  city  in  this 
county  has  been  interested  in  the  subject 
of  commercial  and  industrial  “decentraliza¬ 
tion.”  Scarcely  a  real  estate  convention  or 
regional  conference  from  coast  to  coast  has 
been  held  without  including  important 
talks  about  decentralization.  The  principal 
source  of  the  rumors  of  such  a  “trend”  in 
most  cities  is  widespread  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  announcing  that  a  branch  of  a  large 
city  store  will  be  built  or  leased  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center  or  that  a  big  indus¬ 
trial  concern  is  combining  its  city  offices 
with  its  plant  out  of  town.  Influenced  by  this 
kind  of  spot  news,  many  businessmen  in 
New  York,  at  least,  overlook  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  companies  are  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  into  Manhattan  to  take  advantage  of  the 
city’s  vast  domestic  buying  market  and  su¬ 
perlative  facilities  for  direct  contact  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  It’s  as  common¬ 
place  a  story  as  “dog  bites  man”  for  out-of- 
town  companies  to  move  to  Manhattan,  but 
wh«n  a  big  company  moves  out,  it’s  like  the 
story  of  “man  bites  dog.”  That’s  news! 

Mr.  Cushman  is  president  of  Cushman  &  Wake¬ 
field,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City.  These  remarks  are 
taken  from  an  address  given  before  the  Office  Exec¬ 
utives  Association  of  New  York. 


Popular  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
an  acute  scarcity  of  space  and  that  office 
rents  in  New  York  in  new  buildings  are  so 
high  that  a  large  corporation  must  move  to 
the  country  to  secure  adequate  space,  and 
would  thereby  save  money.  The  business 
minded  public  does  not  realize  that  the  un 
forseen  expenses  of  transportation,  oper¬ 
ation  of  company  restaurants,  telephone  and 
other  services  are  being  found  by  the  few 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  elsewhere, 
to  be  so  excessively  expensive  that  they  out¬ 
weigh  any  possible  savings  in  rent  and  ether 
obligations. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  my  firm  conducted  a 
building  identification  contest  open  to 
everybody  who  could  identify  the  pictures 
of  36  new  office  buildings  that  had  been  con 
structed  in  Manhattan  since  1947.  The  total 
rentable  area  was  8,340,000  square  feet, 
all  of  which  has  been  rented.  This  contest 
created  widespread  interest  in  this  city  and 
throughout  the  country  because  not  one  new 
office  building  had  been  built  in  the  pre 
vious  twenty  years  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Seattle,  or  in  many  other 
large  cities.  Only  109  people  correctly  identi 
fied  the  buildings,  so  the  judges  awarded 
the  prizes  to  those  who  wrote  the  best  state 
ments  (required  of  entries)  on  the  subject. 
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‘Why  Manhattan  Is  The  Ideal  Location  For 
An  Office.”  This  one  won  first  prize: 

Manhattan  is  the  ideal  location  for  an  office 
because  it  is  the  world’s  center  of  commerce, 
industry  and  finance  and,  now,  of  international 
diplomacy. 

No  other  area  in  the  world  offers  such  con¬ 
venient  access  to  the  principal  markets  and 
principal  sources  of  supply,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  for  almost  any  business. 

Physical  facilities  such  as  office  space,  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  places  to  live,  are  unparal¬ 
leled.  New  York  is  truly  the  commercial  center 
of  the  world  and  the  most  convenient  and  stimu¬ 
lating  location  for  any  business. 

WHAT  THE  CITY  HAS  TO  OFFER 

Now,  let’s  consider  the  city  tenant  who 
is  considering  moving  offices  to  the  suburbs. 
The  desire  to  own  a  building  surrounded  by 
green  grass,  trees  and  a  beautiful  parking 
lot,  may  be  the  dream  of  many.  As  one  New 
York  concern  wrote  in  a  report,  ‘‘a  suburban 
location  seems  to  achieve  and  to  secure  for 
the  future  much  of  the  charm  and  ease  of 
living  that  is  found  in  smaller  communities, 
without  losing  to  any  marked  degree  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  location  near  the  heart  of  the 
central  city.” 

But  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  see  what  the  city  has  to  offer 
an  important  business  organization.  I  hesi¬ 
tate  to  mention  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
the  city— of  New  York,  Chicago  or  any  big 
city,  for  that  matter— for  you  all  know  them 
so  well.  However,  for  the  record,  a  business 
located  in  a  great  metropolitan  center  enjoys 
immediate  accessibility  of  the  following  fa¬ 
cilities: 

1.  A  good  executive,  secretarial,  stenographic, 
clerical  and  business-machine  help  market. 

2.  Home  offices  of  local  and  internationally  im¬ 
portant  banks  and  trust  companies,  great 
insurance  companies  and  financial  institu¬ 
tions. 

3.  Head  offices  of  law  firms,  auditing  firms,  and 
firms  of  tax  experts,  architects,  engineers, 
building  contractors,  advertising  agencies. 


printers,  publishers,  theatrical  and  musical 
agencies,  business  libraries,  and  a  long  list 
of  others. 

4.  Professional,  business  and  trade  associations, 
business,  fraternal  and  international  clubs 
and  the  clubs  of  numerous  colleges. 

5.  U.  S.  Governmental  departments,  bureaus 
and  agencies,  as  well  as  consulates  and  dele¬ 
gations  of  foreign  nations. 

6.  Good  surface  and  underground  transporta¬ 
tion  and  high-speed,  intra-state  and  inter¬ 
state  transportation  systems  by  train,  air  and 
bus. 

7.  If  the  city  is  on  a  coast  or  inland  waterway 
system— shipping  firms  and  shippers. 

8.  Headquarters  of  national  and  international 
comunications  systems— telephone,  telegraph, 
cable,  overseas  and  ship-to-shore  wireless, 
radio  and  television. 

9.  Adult  specialized  training  in  large  schools 
and  universities. 

10.  Vast  assortment  of  retail  stores,  specialty 
shops  and  restaurants. 

1 1.  At  the  very  doors  of  fine  office  and  commer¬ 
cial  buildings,  housing  and  administrative 
headquarters  of  leading  financial,  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  corporations,  research, 
educational,  charitable  and  religious  institu¬ 
tions. 

12.  Office  and  commercial  space  to  rent  in  well- 
managed  buildings,  at  reasonable  rates,  with¬ 
out  headache  of  ownership. 

13.  Renowned  hotels. 

14.  Large  number  of  fine  housekeeping  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  apartment  hotels. 

15.  Recreational,  educational,  theatrical  and 
musical  facilities  and  enterprises,  to  which 
millions  of  people  annually  gravitate. 

16.  Immediate  availability  of  building  materials 
and  highly  skilled  labor  for  making  office 
tenants’  changes  for  expansion,  contraction 
or  departmental  moves. 

17.  Good  police  and  fire  departments  and  hos¬ 
pitals. 

The  most  compelling  point  I  have  saved 
for  the  last— is  more  economical  to  stay 
in  the  city  than  to  move  out. 

WHAT  A  MOVE  TO  THE  SUBURBS 
MEANS 

Let  us  assume  the  organization  contem¬ 
plating  moving  is  a  tenant  in  an  office 
building.  A  move  to  the  suburbs  means  con- 
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structing  a  building,  because  no  office  space 
is  available.  The  site  selected  will  be  fairly 
large  because  plenty  of  parking  space  is 
needed.  Usually,  that  will  mean  land  some 
distance  from  the  railroad  station.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building  will  prove  to  be 
expensive  because  building  mechanics  who 
have  plenty  of  work  in  their  own  territory 
are  not  going  outside  the  city  unless  there 
are  premium  wages  or  overtime  to  make  it 
attractive.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  find  it  necessary  to  contribute 
liberally  towards  moving  expenses  of  per¬ 
sonnel. 

But  not  all  of  the  employees  will  move; 
some  will  commute.  Of  necessity,  they  will 
have  to  commute  in  the  wrong  direction— 
against  the  flow  of  regular  commuter  traffic 
—not  on  express  trains,  but  on  slower,  local 
trains,  both  morning  and  night.  Executives 
who  may  have  noon  day  appointments  in 
the  city  will  suffer  the  delay  and  annoyance 
of  local,  off-peak  travel. 

The  employer  will  have  to  run  chauf- 
feured  limousines,  sedans,  station-wagons, 
jeeps  and  maybe  buses  to  the  suburban  sta¬ 
tion  to  pick  up  employees  in  the  morning 
and  take  them  back  again  after  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  running  back  and  forth  to  convey 
customers  and  visitors,  and  haul  supplies. 

Sometimes  in  moves  of  this  kind,  certain 
corpKjrate  functions  remain  in  the  city,  re¬ 
sulting  in  divided  administration.  No  mat¬ 
ter  who  stays  in  the  city,  it  means  added 
telephone  expense,  transportation  and  mail 
expense,  delays  and  inconvenience. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
suitable  help  to  operate  the  building  and, 
once  more,  premium  wages  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Adding  it  all  up,  you  have  increased 
costs,  initially  and  continuously.  This  is 
something  the  average  businessman  would 
not  want  to  jump  into,  particularly  when 
there  are  stockholders  to  please. 


CONSIDER  THE  COSTS 

After  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  A  large  company  in  another  state 
recently  completed  an  office  building  con 
taining  some  200,000  square  feet  and  located 
out  in  the  country  several  miles  from  the 
home  office  in  the  city.  One  of  its  repre 
sentatives  recently  admitted  that  office 
building  construction  costs  are  as  high  or 
higher  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  In  ad 
dition,  all  utilities,  such  as  sewers,  water, 
gas  and  electricity  had  to  be  brought  great 
distances  to  the  building.  Costs  for  tele¬ 
phone  bills,  operation  of  a  fleet  of  station 
wagons  and  jeeps,  operation  of  restaurant 
and  other  “incidentals”  are  reported  to  be 
simply  “fantastic.” 

I  have  been  informed  by  competent  New 
York  building  contractors  that  you  can 
count  on  office  building  construction  costs 
for  a  two-  or  three-story  office  building  in  the 
suburbs  to  be  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  than  a 
conventional  building  of  comparable  area 
in  Manhattan;  so,  an  office  building  costing 
$10,000,000  on  Park  Avenue  might  cost 
about  $11,000,000  in  the  suburbs.  That’s 
natural,  because  of  the  larger  basements  and 
roofs,  extensive  landscaping  and  the  skilled 
labor  market  previously  mentioned— only 
partially  offset  by  the  lower  cost  of  land. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  I  was  interested 
to  read  this  paragraph  in  an  excellent  bro¬ 
chure  published  by  General  Foods:  “In  run¬ 
ning  our  own  building,  we  pick  up  some 
additional  jobs.  Now  we  will  have  to  have 
gardeners  for  our  43  acres  of  ‘breathing 
space.’  We  will  need  a  ‘motor  pool,’  a  pair 
each  of  station  wagons,  sedans  and  trucks, 
plus  a  jeep  and  perhaps  a  tractor,  as  well  as 
a  garage  for  our  rolling  stock.  And  we’ll 
need  our  own  engineers  for  the  boiler  room, 
air-conditioning  equipment,  elevators  and 
escalators,  as  well  as  a  restaurant  staff.” 
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park  in  the  basement 

Parking  and  traffic  conditions  in  the 
(,rand  Central  zone  in  New  York  City  are 
admittedly  very  annoying.  I  have  found  even 
uorse  conditions,  however,  in  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities.  But  most  of  the  new  office 
buildings  in  Manhattan  include  parking 
garages  in  the  basements.  The  Hippodrome 
Building,  as  an  example,  at  43rd  to  44th 
Streets,  has  accomodations  for  750  cars.  So 
the  parking  situation  in  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  at  least  is  being  improved.  I  might  add 
that  if  many  more  companies  like  General 
Foods  should  move  to  White  Plains,  the 
lurking  and  traffic  there  would  be  as  con¬ 
gested  as  on  Park  Avenue  in  New  York  City. 

DON’T  OVERCROWD 

Incidentally,  this  brings  to  mind  that 
many  suburban  municipalities  near  New 
York  are  already  suffering  financially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  demands  of  thousands 
of  new  homes.  All  public  services  are  af¬ 
fected,  particularly  hospitals,  fire  depart¬ 
ments,  water  supply,  street  cleaning,  garbage 
removal  and  especially  public  schools.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  more  families  to  service,  sud¬ 
denly  imported  by  a  big  company,  will  not 
help  any  suburban  community  to  keep  taxes 
down,  despite  increased  ratables  for  new 
buildings.  According  to  national  statistics, 
the  average  American  family  consists  of  3.5 
persons.  Make  your  own  calculations  as  to 
the  number  of  children  and  conjecture  the 
consternation  of  the  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  when  several  hundred  new  children 
walk  in  to  find  seats  in  already  crowded 
schools.  It  is  probable  that  higher  taxes  or 
special  assessments  may  result. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  GET  IN  NEW  YORK? 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  us, 
as  brokers  and  agents  of  office  buildings 


and  as  consultants  to  many  large  commercial 
and  industrial  corporations,  that  there  is 
widespread  lack  of  knowledge  both  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  as  to  the  status  of 
the  office  rental  situation  in  Manhattan. 
I  refer  to  the  volume  of  space  rented  in  new 
office  buildings  during  the  past  five  years; 
space  now  available  in  buildings  under  con¬ 
struction;  and  space  that  will  shortly  be 
available  in  buildings  definitely  planned 
for  the  near  future. 

Many  real  estate  experts  in  other  cities 
have  been  under  the  impression,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  entire  floors  in  our  new,  air- 
conditioned  oHice  buildings  have  been 
rented  for  as  much  as  $8  per  square  foot. 
4'his  is  not  the  case.  Very  large  units  can 
even  now  be  obtained  for  $5  per  square  foot. 
Only  for  the  very  small,  individual  tower 
floors  do  you  have  to  pay  bettveen  $6  and  $7 
per  square  foot. 

According  to  the  latest  1952  Office  Build¬ 
ing  Survey  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
York,  there  are  a  total  of  343  competitive 
buildings  which  comprise  a  total  rentable 
area  of  office  space  above  the  ground  floor 
amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  60,000,- 
000  square  feet.  While  most  of  these  build¬ 
ings  are  very  well  rented,  there  is  some  space 
for  rent  in  many,  especially  in  the  older 
buildings  that  have  not  been  modernized. 

In  addition,  there  are  eleven  large  new 
office  and  commercial  buildings  now  under 
construction  which  are  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  during  1953  and  1954.  They  com¬ 
prise  approximately  2,888,000  square  feet,  a 
goodly  proportion  of  which  space  is  now 
available  for  rent.  Furthermore,  plans  have 
been  filed  for  eleven  more  air-conditioned 
office  and  commercial  buildings  for  con¬ 
struction  in  the  near  future.  They  will  con¬ 
tain  approximately  4,863,000  square  feet. 

I  prophesy  that  most  of  these  new  office 
buildings  will  be  rented  before  completion. 
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as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past. 
There  seems  little  foundation  for  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  a  “trend”  in  New  York 
for  big  corporations  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  suburbs. 

WHAT  THE  INVESTORS  THINK 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  three 
billion  dollars  is  invested  in  office  buildings 
in  New  York  City.  Most  of  the  large  in¬ 
surance  companies  have  taken  huge  blocks 
of  these  investments.  Why  should  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  interests  stake  between  $150,000,000 
$200,000,000  in  Rockefeller  Center?  Why 
should  the  Prudential  buy  the  land  under 
the  Empire  State  Building  for  $17,000,000 
and  take  a  mortgage  of  the  leasehold  of  the 
Empire  State  to  the  tune  of  another  fifteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars— a  total  of  thirty- 
two  and  a  half  million  invested  in  one  build¬ 
ing,  by  one  company?  Why  should  the  Pru¬ 
dential  by  the  Lincoln  Building  for  about 
$20,000,000  if  they  thought  large  tenants 
in  these  buildings  were  going  to  move  out 
of  town? 

Of  even  greater  significance  is  the  vast 
reservoir  of  wealth  of  the  big  institutions 
—life  insurance  companies,  savings  banks 
and  trust  funds—  invested  in  first  mortgage 
loans  in  the  office  buildings  of  Manhattan 
alone.  A  long,  careful  research  would  be 
required  to  compute  the  exact  amount,  but 
any  round  estimate  would  be  a  staggering, 
colossal  sum. 

Why  do  such  huge  corporations  as  the 
Texas  Company,  General  Motors  Corp., 
American  Can  Company  and  a  vast  array  of 
other  colossal  corporations  lease  for  long 
terms  of  years,  office  space  in  blocks  of  200,- 
000,  300,000,  400,000  square  feet  and  more, 
in  Manhattan  office  buildings  owned  by 


other  interests,  if  they  could  more  economic 
ally  and  more  profitably  conduct  their  same 
vast  business  enterprises  from  their  own  of 
fice  buildings  in  the  suburbs? 

LEASING  DOWNTOWN  IS  MORE 
ECONOMICAL 

It  is  more  economical  to  lease  office  space 
—as  compared  to  constructing,  owning  and 
managing  your  own  office  building.  Large 
office  space  users  are  seldom  static.  Thev 
usually  exjjand  and  are  forever  shifting  de 
partments  from  one  floor  to  another,  except 
during  a  depression  when  they  may  have  to 
retrench.  Expansion  and  contraction  is  far 
more  readily  and  economically  accom 
plished  in  a  large  downtown  building  than 
in  your  own  building  in  the  suburbs.  Spe 
cifically,  large  corporations  rent  more  space 
than  they  need  and  sub  lease  the  unused 
area  and  absorb  the  space  as  they  require. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  need  to  contract 
in  periods  of  economic  depression,  they  can 
again  sub  lease  this  space.  In  the  suburbs, 
sub  leasing  of  this  nature  would  be  wholly 
impractical. 

I  heard  a  masterful  talk  on  this  general 
subject  by  S.  W.  Toole,  second  vice  presi 
dent  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America.  He  concluded  with  this  statement: 
“The  office  building  of  the  central  city  is 
here  to  stay.  It  becomes  popular  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  Those  ecomonic  reasons  are 
still  valid  today.  The  central  city  is  the  axis 
around  which  the  whole  metropolitan  area 
revolves.  The  part  to  be  played  by  the  of¬ 
fice  building  in  the  central  city  is  as  per¬ 
manent  as  the  concrete  and  steel  of  which  it 
is  built.  That  is  why  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  continuing  value  of  our  stake  in  the 
city  of  tomorrow.” 
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Drive-in  theaters  have  multiplied  at  a  fantastic  rate  during  the  past 
six  years.  Because  this  new  type  of  theater  is  here  to  stay,  CPMs  should 
be  familiar  with  its  history  and  trend.  It  has  an  important  hearing  on 
land-use  patterns. 


DRIVE-INS  HAVE  ARRIVED 


bjy  Anthony  Downs 

Having  emerged  healthy  and  prosperous 
from  a  period  of  astonishing  growth,  the 
drive-in  theater  is  today  an  established  part 
of  the  American  entertainment  landscape— 
and  its  impact  on  that  landscape  is  far  from 
finished.  Though  the  number  of  drive-in 
theaters  will  probably  not  expand  appre¬ 
ciably  in  the  future,  changes  in  drive-in 
technology  and  location  are  sure  to  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  habits  of  car-driving 
Americans. 

Drive-in  growth  since  World  War  II  has 
been  meteoric.  On  V-J  Day,  there  were 
about  loo  drive-ins  in  the  United  States; 
the  number  tripled  by  early  1948— but  the 
biggest  expansion  was  yet  to  come.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1951,  Time  stated  that  there  were 


‘^,900  drive-in  theaters  of  all  types  in  the 
U.  S.— a  fantastic  growth  of  3,600,  or  1300%, 
in  three  years.  Even  discounting  the  numer¬ 
ous  small,  “cow-pasture”  type  of  drive-ins, 
movie  executives  estimate  that  there  are  22 
times  as  many  good-sized  drive-ins  now  as 
there  were  of  all  kinds  in  1945. 

According  to  Variety,  drive-in  theaters 
managed  to  corner  20%  of  the  box-office 
gross  of  all  U.  S.  movie  distributors  in  July, 
1952.  Obviously  the  amazing  growth  of 
drive-ins  to  such  a  prominent  position  in 
the  motion-picture  world  has  had  an  effect 
not  only  upon  that  world  but  upon  business 
in  general.  Herein  is  presented  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  several  causes  and  results  of  that 
growth. 


I.  Who  Goes  to  Drive-Ins,  and  Why 


Drive-ins  owe  their  success  primarily  to  one 
unique  factor:  seeing  a  movie  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  is  like  having  a  private  box  in  an  indoor 
theater.  At  a  drive-in,  you  are  cut-off  from 
the  noises,  love-making,  jostling,  pop-corn 
eating,  and  general  disturbances  of  other 
patrons,  and  because  they  are  also  cut-off 

Anthony  Downs  is  a  graduate  student  in  eco- 
■lomics  at  Stanford  University  and  has  frequently 
contributed  feature  articles  to  the  Journal. 


from  you,  you  are  free  to  indulge  in  which¬ 
ever  of  these  subsidiary  entertainments 
pleases  you.  A  drive-in  is  not  one  theater;  it 
is  a  series  of  separate  theaters,  each  with  its 
own  seats  and  loudspeaker,  united  only  by 
the  single  screen  and  the  one  refreshment 
stand  at  the  rear  of  the  lot. 

This  privacy  is  unquestionably  respon¬ 
sible  for  drawing  to  drive-ins  a  large  class  of 
people  who  normally  would  not  attend 
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Latest  style  in  combination  projection  booth  and  refreshment  stand.  Pictures  are  shot  from 
upstairs,  food  served  at  the  left,  and  lavatories  located  in  the  right  wing.  Cars  enter  through 
ticket-booth  at  far  right.  In  this  case,  projector  is  at  back  of  parking  area. 


movie  theaters  at  all.  In  this  class  are  fam¬ 
ilies  with  young  children;  old,  infirm,  or 
overweight  people  who  are  uncomfortable 
in  conventional  theater  seats;  lovers  who 
want  relative  privacy  and  movies  too;  and 
workers  and  their  wives  who  do  not  want  to 
dress-up  to  go  to  the  show.  By  aiming  their 
promotional  efforts  at  these  people,  drive-in 
operators  have  opened  up  a  market  hereto¬ 
fore  unexploited  by  the  movie  industry,  and 
though  they  have  attracted  some  business 
away  from  older  theaters,  most  of  their  in¬ 
come  originates  in  this  new  market. 

Of  the  four  groups  especially  attracted  to 
drive-ins,  families  with  young  children  are 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  this 
group  which  has  been  the  principal  target 
of  drive-in  promoters.  The  original  attrac¬ 
tions  of  drive-ins  for  parents  with  young 
children  were  several:  attending  a  drive-in 
allowed  the  parents  to  get  away  from  home 
at  night  without  hiring  a  baby-sitter;  the 


children  could  squirm  at  will  without  both 
ering  other  customers;  and  it  was  a  fairly  in 
expensive  way  to  give  the  children  a  special 
entertainment  treat.  Even  tiny  babies  could 
sleep  peacefully  in  the  back  seat  while  their 
parents  watched  the  movie  up  front. 

Drive-in  operators  were  quick  to  add  to 
these  advantages  by  admitting  children  un 
der  twelve  free  of  charge,  especially  when 
they  discovered  that  children  usually  con 
sumed  refreshments  more  avidly  than 
adults.  Here  the  drive-in  operator  has  an 
advantage  over  a  conventional  theater  man 
ager,  for  a  child  occupies  a  full-sized  seat  ir 
a  regular  theater,  but  in  a  drive-in  the  pat 
rons  bring  their  own  seats,  and  one  or  mon 
extra  persons  packed  in  does  not  diminisl 
the  capacity  of  the  house  at  all. 

As  soon  as  drive-in  operators  realized  tha 
children  were  a  double  boon  because  the' 
brought  their  full-admission-paying  parent' 
and  beat  a  steady  path  to  the  refreshmen; 
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stand,  the  operators  began  contriving  all 
kinds  of  gimmicks  to  attract  children.  Play¬ 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  theater  for  pre- 
movie  exercise  are  notv  standard  equipment 
at  most  drive-ins;  more  elaborate  devices  are 
free  rides  on  ponies  or  miniature  trains, 
monkey  houses,  merry-go-rounds,  and  even 
miniming  pools.  The  parents  have  not  been 
neglected,  either:  shuffleboard  courts,  dance 
doors,  laundromats,  picnic  areas,  golf  ranges, 
and  car-washing  facilities  are  among  the  pre¬ 
show  attractions  offered  at  various  drive-ins. 
Since  almost  all  drive-ins  have  snack-bars  or 
refreshment  counters  too,  it  appears  that 
drive-ins  often  resemble  community  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  rather  than  just  theaters,  and  it 
may  well  be,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  that 
I  the  future  of  drive-ins  lies  in  fuller  exploita¬ 
tion  of  this  resemblance. 

The  fact  that  children,  even  when  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  provide  profits  to  drive-in  op¬ 
erators  by  eating  refreshments  underlines 
the  crucial  role  of  food-and-drink  sales  in 
drive-in  operation.  Food  sells  from  two  to 
four  times  as  fast  at  drive-ins  as  it  does  in  or¬ 
dinary  indoor  theaters,  probably  because  it 
is  more  convenient  to  eat  food  in  a  car,  the 
ever-famished  children  are  more  likely  to  be 
along,  the  outdoor  locale  is  conducive  to  a 
picnic  atmosphere,  and  seeing  others  eat  or 
wend  their  way  to  the  refreshment  counter 
is  commercially  suggestive.  Hence  the  re¬ 
freshment  stand  provides  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  the  operation’s  gross  income:  20  to 
40  .percent  of  the  take  comes  from  sales  of 
soft  drinks,  popcorn,  hamburgers,  candy, 
cigarettes,  and  other  refreshments.  Until 
the  present  time,  however,  drive-in  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  reluctant  to  install  full-scale 
restaurants  for  fear  of  becoming  entangled 
in  union  negotiations;  therefore  most  food 
outlets  are  of  the  snack-bar  or  refreshment- 
stand  types. 

Some  drive-in  operators  believe  that  sur¬ 


rounding  the  theatrical  function  of  a 
drive-in  with  all  these  subsidiary  activities 
merely  cheapens  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
this  carnival  aura  will  be  detrimental  to 
business  in  the  long  run.  However,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  operators  are  in  favor  of  abetting 
the  attractions  of  the  picture  with  other 
services,  either  as  lures  or  as  subsidiary 
source  of  income.  Bank  nights,  scrip  for  free 
gas  at  nearby  service  stations,  nylon-stocking 
give-aways,  dollar-a-car  nights,  speedometer 
Bingo,  free  dishes,  and  other  come-ons  are 
often  successfully  employed  to  liven  up 
otherwise  dull  mid-week  evenings.  They  get 
patrons  accustomed  to  attending  the  drive-in 
and  give  it  an  air  of  activity,  even  if  they 
do  not  always  produce  direct  profits.  These 
“rackets,”  as  they  are  known  in  the  movie- 
world,  have  been  connected  with  movie 
theaters  for  a  long  time,  and  they  fitted  natu¬ 
rally  into  the  drive-in  promotion  pattern. 

Not  all  of  the  drive-in’s  advantages  to 
customers  are  connected  with  the  privacy 
of  seeing  a  picture  from  one’s  own  car. 
Drive-ins  present  no  parking  problem,  since 
they  are  their  own  parking  lots.  Also,  the 
outdoor  atmosphere  is  a  draw  for  fresh-air 
lovers,  who  can  open  their  windows  and 
breath  genuine  ozone,  and  their  opposite 
numbers  who  like  to  smoke  while  they 
watch  the  screen  play.  Anxious  mothers  may 
take  their  children  to  drive-ins  without  fear 
of  exposing  them  to  current  epidemics, 
thanks  to  the  combination  of  accessible  fresh 
air  and  privacy.  In  addition,  automobile 
seats  are  more  comfortable  than  conven¬ 
tional  theater  seats.  Hard-of-hearing  movie¬ 
goers  can  turn  up  their  own  private  loud¬ 
speakers  without  distracting  their  neighbors 
or  enduring  the  embarrassment  of  using  the 
special  facilities  provided  in  the  last  roAv  of 
most  conventional  theaters. 

It  is  true  that  at  least  one  portion  of  the 
clientele  of  drive-ins  may  not  be  permanent: 
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parents  may  well  go  back  to  attending  con¬ 
ventional  movie  theaters  after  their  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up.  But  new  families  will  be 
formed  whose  members  formerly  attended 
conventional  theaters  and  now  go  to  drive- 
ins  while  their  children  are  young,  so  that 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  patrons  in  and  out 
of  the  drive-in’s  exclusive  market.  Drive- 
ins  can  count  on  serving  a  certain  portion 
of  the  population,  estimated  by  one  opera¬ 
tor  at  6i/^%,  in  a  unique  way  outside  the 


competitive  range  of  conventional  theaten, 
Drive-ins  do  draw  customers  from  tht 
normal  patronage  of  brick-and-mortar 
houses,  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  and  thus  are  engaged  in  partial 
competition  with  conventional  theaters,  but 
the  non-competitive  area  of  their  market 
seems  likely  to  provide  a  cushion,  both  for 
them  and  for  conventional  theaters,  so  as  to 
reduce  outright  cutthroat  competition  be¬ 
tween  these  two  types  of  movie  distribution. 


II.  Early  Drive-Ins  and  How  The  Type  Grew 


Until  the  Depression,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  drive-in  theaters,  but  the  sudden 
slump  of  all  kinds  of  entertainment  enter¬ 
prises  led  a  New  Jersey  inventor  to  combine 


what  he  thought  were  America’s  two  most- 
likely-to-endure  luxuries:  the  automobile 
and  the  motion  picture.  Richard  M.  Hoi- 
lingshead  invented  the  three  basic  features 


\'iew  of  a  drive-in  parking  lot  from  directly  in  front  of  the  screen.  Note  playground  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  foreground  and  low-slung  projection  booth  set  in  the  midst  of  the  parking  area. 
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of  drive-ins— the  fan-shaped  parking  lot, 
terraced  rows,  and  the  ramp  tilting  cars  up¬ 
ward— and  opened  a  400-car  drive-in  at  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey,  in  1933.  Its  immediate 
success  heralded  the  eventual  mushrooming 
of  drive-ins,  but  the  idea  spread  slowly  in  a 
depression-gripped  movie  industry.  Though 
Hollingshead  had  patented  his  three  fea¬ 
tures,  by  1938  Loew’s  broke  his  monopoly 
by  successfully  claiming  that  his  inventions 
were  of  a  non-patentable  nature.  Even  so, 
when  World  War  II  started,  there  were  only 
52  drive-ins  operating,  with  62  more  on 
order. 

The  extremely  rapid  growth  of  drive-ins 
after  the  war  is  probably  the  result  of  three 
[actors:  the  rise  in  automobile  ownership 
and  use;  the  high  level  of  general  prosperity, 
which  reflected  itself  in  continuing  good 
times  in  the  entertainment  industry;  and 
the  particular  features  of  drive-in  theaters. 
On  the  operator’s  side  there  were  special  as¬ 
pects  of  drive-ins  which  promoted  their 
rapid  expansion. 

Early  drive-ins  were  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  because  of  their  simplicity:  they  used 
staggered  loudspeakers  for  sound;  their 
auto-parking  areas  were  simply  graded  fields 
with  the  required  ramps;  their  screens  were 
merely  larger  than  standard  and  were  ele¬ 
vated  somewhat  off  the  ground  so  patrons 
could  look  up  at  them;  they  had  none  of  the 
expensive  accessory  features  later  added;  and 
they  showed  very  old  pictures  with  low 
rental  rates.  Some  of  them  were  merely 
“sheets  tacked  up  in  cow  pastures,”  with  ad¬ 
mission  charges,  so  overhead  was  much 
smaller  than  in  normal  theaters  and  ex¬ 
penses  slight.  But  the  novelty  attracted 
many  customers,  and  profits  soared. 

The  first  part  of  this  simple  pattern  to  be¬ 
come  more  complicated  was  the  sound  sys¬ 
tem.  Speaker-grilles  buried  in  the  ground 
were  tried  but  eventually  gave  way  to  the 


now-standard  individual  loud-speakers 
placed  on  posts  next  to  every  car.  Patrons 
fastened  the  small  speakers  to  the  inside  of 
their  car-windows  and  controlled  their  own 
volume;  thus  sound  quality  was  substan¬ 
tially  improved,  even  though  it  was  harder 
to  get  the  illusion  of  sound  coming  from  the 
screen.  But  this  meant  burying  a  wiring  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  ground,  erecting  posts,  and 
buying  hundreds  of  small  speakers,  so  it 
added  considerably  to  the  expense  of  build¬ 
ing. 

Next  in  line  for  more  costly  construction 
were  the  screens,  which  had  to  be  built  on 
steel-reinforced  towers  so  they  wouldn’t 
blow  over.  Expensive  drainage  systems  were 
necessary  to  keep  drive-ins  from  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  lagoons  by  a  heavy  rain.  Also, 
grading  was  expensive  if  the  land  wasn’t 
nearly  level  to  begin  with,  especially  since 
there  were  at  first  no  experts  on  how  to 
grade  land  for  drive-ins;  and  when  the  re¬ 
finement  of  paving  was  added,  costs  jumped 
again. 

Even  so,  a  fairly  plain  drive-in  operation 
holding  over  200  cars  could  be  built  for 
around  $50,000,  though  many  more  elabo¬ 
rate  outfits  ran  as  high  as  $250,000— which  is 
the  normal  starting  price  today.  As  long  as 
the  novelty  of  drive-ins  endured,  small  oper¬ 
ators  could  erect  their  theaters  at  low  cost, 
show  ancient  pictures  on  a  low  fixed-rental 
basis,  and  take  out  sizable  profits.  It  was  in 
this  period  of  operation  that  drive-ins  got  a 
reputation  for  showing  low-quality  or  an¬ 
tique  films— a  reputation  which  has  stuck 
with  them  even  though  many  now  show 
first-run  pictures. 

Two  forces  exerted  by  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  drive-ins  began  to  change  this  early 
pattern  of  low-cost,  high-profit  operation 
and  force  a  shift  into  the  second  stage  of 
drive-in  development.  In  the  first  place,  as 
drive-ins  multiplied,  their  novelty  wore  off, 
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Rear  view  of  a  simple  type  of  screen  tower,  showing  the  steel  reinforcing  built  to  brace  i 
against  the  wind.  Most  large  drive-ins  have  elaborated  this  basic  structure  by  adding  impo 
ing  facades  and  brilliant  lighting  displays. 


and  patrons  began  to  demand  better  pic¬ 
tures  and  more  service  facilities.  Second, 
increased  competition  among  drive-in  oper¬ 
ators  drove  them  to  elaborate  their  plants 
and  promotion  activities,  thus  adding  to 
their  costs. 

Building  a  drive-in  theater  today  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  prcKess  and  is  more  difficult  to  fi¬ 
nance  than  construction  of  a  conventional 
theater.  Banks  hesitate  to  mortgage  a  nearly 
building-less  plot  of  ground,  most  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  which  have  gone  into  providing 
drainage,  grading,  and  pavement— not  assets 
they  like  to  foreclose  upon.  For  location, 
present  drive-ins  require  a  fairly  level  piece 


of  ground,  10-15  acres  in  extent,  away  fron; 
distractions  and  near  or  on  a  large  highway 
with  access  to  an  adjacent  area  of  35,000  to 
60,000  people,  preferably  of  the  laboring 
class  rather  than  white  collar  worken 
Drive-ins  have  a  drawing  range  of  about  30 
miles,  compared  to  the  10-mile  range  of  con 
ventional  theaters.  If  the  ground  chosen  is 
outside  of  town,  it  will  probably  be  less  ex 
pensive  and  perhaps  outside  local  govern 
ment  zoning  rules,  though  it  may  still  create 
an  illegal  traffic  hazard  when  cars  pile  up 
waiting  for  the  next  show  to  start.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  best  to  locate  on  a  wide  road 
leading  off  a  main  arterial  highway  rather 
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than  on  the  highway  itself.  Since  only  a  few 
patrons  are  transients  attracted  by  the  drive- 
in’s  bright  outside  lights,  easy  accessibility 
is  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  people 
who  have  already  decided  to  attend  the 
drive-in. 

Once  the  site  has  been  picked,  the  ground 
must  be  adequately  drained,  graded,  ter¬ 
raced,  wired  for  sound  (and  often  for  elec¬ 
tric  heaters,  in  the  case  of  drive-ins  located 
m  cold  weather  areas  and  which  plan  to 
operate  all  year  round),  paved,  fenced  and 
lighted;  then  a  screen  tower,  ticket  office, 
projection  booth,  and  refreshment  stand 
must  be  built.  This  kind  of  investment  re- 

i 

quires  considerable  cash  outlay,  especially 
for  independent  operators  who  do  not  have 
easy  access  to  credit  by  way  of  other  theater 
properties  offered  as  collateral.  However, 
gnce  the  majority  of  drive-ins  now  are 
•wired  by  people  who  also  possess  otlier  the¬ 
ater  property,  this  problem  has  diminished 
in  significance. 

Most  drive-ins  have  fan-shaped  parking 
rows  converging  on  a  screen  located  at  one 
corner  of  a  rectangular  lot,  though  twin- 
screen  drive-ins  with  two  screens  back-to- 
back  are  not  uncommon.  The  Four-Screen 
Drive-In  of  Chicago  operates  one  screen  fac¬ 
ing  inward  on  each  side  of  a  giant  rectangle 
-on  two  of  which  the  picture  starts  slightly 
later  than  scheduled  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  late  comers.  Substantial  drive-in  opera¬ 
tions  range  in  car  capacity  from  300  to  2,000, 
though  there  are  still  some  smaller  opera¬ 
tions  left,  especially  in  the  South.  The  only 
effective  limit  to  the  size  of  drive-ins  is  the 
fact  that  patrons  have  a  harder  time  seeing 
the  action  on  the  screen  clearly  as  they  get 
farther  and  farther  away.  So  screens  have 
been  built  bigger  and  bigger,  and  projectors 
more  and  more  powerful,  but  still  most 
drive-ins  are  not  more  than  15  parking-rows 
deep.  The  largest  ones  extant  are  the  two 


Forty-One  Drive-Ins  at  Franklin,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  each  holding  2,000  cars. 

The  screen  in  a  conventional  indoor  the¬ 
ater  is  about  18  by  20  feet,  while  drive-in 
screens  are  as  large  as  40  by  60  feet,  and 
sometimes  considerably  larger.  This  means 
the  projector  in  a  drive-in  must  cover  an 
area  more  than  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  a  brick-and-mortar  theater,  hence  it  must 
be  located  farther  away  and  have  a  more 
powerful  lens.  Usually  placed  in  a  sunken 
booth  in  the  middle  of  the  parking  area, 
projectors  often  get  so  hot  they  have  to  be 
w  ater-cooled.  Most  are  placed  about  220  feet 
from  tlie  screen,  though  some  theaters  have 
located  them  at  the  back  of  the  lot  as  far  as 
410  feet  away  by  increasing  the  projector’s 
focal  length,  and  one  operator  says  that 
shooting  800  feet  would  be  possible  with 
better  ground  lenses. 

Total  cost  of  all  these  operations  varies 
greatly  with  the  size  of  the  drive-in  and  the 
extent  of  its  accessories  and  elaborations. 
With  careful  management,  a  theater  with 
adequate  facilities  for  500  cars  can  be  built 
for  $75,000.  This  price  of  $150  per  car-space 
is  considerably  low'er  than  the  $250  or  more 
per  car  which  many  large  drive-ins  cost,  for 
most  big-time  operations  are  now  con¬ 
structed  with  costs  as  high  as  $200,000  to 
$250,000  for  a  1,000-car  theater.  Some  of  the 
gigantic  1,200  or  2,000-car  theaters  have  cost 
as  much  as  $750,000,  but  these  are  usually 
equipped  with  elaborate  extras  like  kiddie- 
parks,  chic  uniforms  for  attendants,  port¬ 
able  refreshment  carts  to  serve  lazy  patrons, 
and  other  expensive  elaborations. 

Even  if  the  average  drive-in  costs  $250  per 
car-space,  it  is  much  less  expensive  than  a 
conventional  theater.  A  brick-and-mortar 
theater  showing  the  same  class  of  pictures 
as  a  gOod-sized  drive-in  usually  costs  about 
$250  per  seat— and  only  one  customer  fits  in 
a  theater  seat,  w'hereas  distributors  estimate 
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that  the  mythical  average  car  entering  a 
drive-in  carries  2i/^  paying  customers  and 
.9  children  under  twelve.  This  means  that 
the  per-patron  cost  of  building  a  drive-in  is 
only  40%  of  the  same  cost  in  a  conventional 
theater,  not  counting  the  additional  cost 
that  conventional  theaters  incur  in  provid¬ 
ing  parking  for  their  patrons. 

When  added  to  the  fact  that  customers 
buy  as  much  as  four  times  more  food  in  a 
drive-in  than  in  an  ordinary  theater,  this 
large  difference  in  costs  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  explaining  why  drive-ins,  rather  than 
conventional  theaters,  have  enjoyed  so 
much  growth  in  the  post-war  period.  Some 
early  drive-in  operators,  who  built  before 
theaters  became  at  all  elaborate,  were  able 
to  pay  off  their  investment  completely  in 
nine  months  and  take  pure  profits  from  then 


on,  but  higher  initial  costs  render  this  ex 
tremely  unlikely  today. 

Drive-ins  have  special  problems  as  well  as 
special  advantages:  patrons’  cars  may  stall; 
flat  tires  occur  occasionally;  horns  get  stud 
in  the  midst  of  tender  scenes  on  the  screen: 
children  wander  lost  and  crying  among  the 
cars;  and  often  people  either  deliberately 
pilfer  loudspeakers  or  (absentmindedly) 
tear  them  off  the  posts  as  they  drive  away 
and  are  too  embarrassed  to  return  them 
Then,  too,  drive-ins  can  run  afoul  of  the 
zoning  laws,  traffic  ordinances,  building 
codes,  access- to-high way  rules,  and  license 
fees  of  local  governments,  although  one 
court  ruled  that  a  drive-in  did  not  corre 
spond  to  a  Pennsylvania  town’s  definition 
of  a  building,  and  therefore  was  not  ruled 
by  the  local  building  code.  Desire  to  escape 


Drive-in  screen  as  seen  by  a  last-row  customer.  From  this  distance— 14  parking-rows  away- 
the  screen  appears  hardly  as  large  as  the  average  television  set.  Each  loudspeaker-post 
serves  one  car  on  either  side.  Notice  how  small  these  speakers  are.  The  dirt  ramps  raise 
cars'  front  wheels  so  that  back-seat  customers  can  see  the  raised  screen  over  the  cars  ahead. 
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both  local  regulation  and  high  land  costs  is 
the  major  reason  why  drive-ins  are  usually 
built  so  far  out  of  town. 

Weather  is  a  triple  problem  for  drive-ins. 
Not  only  does  it  determine  the  length  of  the 
operating  season  and  influence  how  people 
feel  about  going  to  the  show,  but  also  it  dic¬ 
tates  whether  they  will  see  anything  when 
they  get  there.  To  combat  rain,  drive-in 
managers  have  sprayed  glycerine  on  wind¬ 
shields,  or  rubbed  them  with  Bull  Durham 
tobacco  sacks,  so  that  water  will  run  off  in 
transparent  sheets  instead  of  translucent 
drops.  Cold  weather  can  be  defeated  by  in¬ 
stalling  small  electric  heaters  alongside  the 
loudspeakers  used  by  every  car,  though 
there  may  be  a  considerable  loss  to  the  man¬ 
agement  through  economy-minded  patrons 
who  carry  the  heaters  off  with  them. 

Absolute  darkness  is  not  conducive  to  the 
refreshment  business  that  drive-in  operators 
long  for,  since  customers  cannot  see  their  way 
to  the  snack-bar,  so  most  theaters  boast  am¬ 
ber  or  green-colored  “moonlight”  overhead 
illumination  systems  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  screen’s  visibility.  Real  moonlight 
can  become  a  problem,  however,  and  along 
with  sunlight  is  a  headache  operators  have 
not  yet  cured.  On  mid-summer  evenings  in 
some  areas  under  daylight  saving  time,  it 
may  remain  light  so  long  that  the  first  show 
cannot  begin  until  8:50  p.m.,  and  almost 
nowhere  do  operators  manage  to  squeeze  in 
more  than  1 1/2  shows  per  night,  unless  they 


stay  open  quite  late.  As  an  added  precau¬ 
tion,  all  drive-in  screens  face  east  so  that  the 
setting  sun  does  not  compete  with  the  pro¬ 
jector  for  control  of  the  screen. 

Fog  and  heavy  snow  remain  the  only 
meteorological  phenomena  which  have  the 
drive-in  operators  baffled,  and  either  one 
usually  causes  the  drive-in  to  issue  future 
passes  to  patrons  and  cancel  that  evening’s 
performance. 

In  the  warmer  sections  of  the  country, 
drive-ins  are  able  to  function  all  year  round, 
but  many  of  the  nation’s  outdoor  theaters 
run  for  only  six  months.  In  Florida,  south¬ 
ern  California,  Texas,  and  some  of  the  other 
southern  states,  a  52-week  season  is  feasible, 
but  theaters  slightly  farther  north  begin  to 
close  down  except  on  weekends  during  the 
winter,  and  in  the  cold-weather  areas,  drive- 
ins  are  locked  up  all  winter.  The  growing 
use  of  electric  heaters  may  change  this  situa¬ 
tion,  though  drive-ins  located  in  regions  of 
heavy  snowfall  will  still  face  the  problem  of 
clearing  their  lots  before  patrons  can  enter. 
As  is  to  be  expected,  outdoor  theaters  are 
most  numerous  in  the  warm-weather  re¬ 
gions:  California,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Ohio 
in  that  order  are  the  top  four  states  as  far  as 
number  of  drive-ins  is  concerned;  but  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina,  with  107  drive-ins  re¬ 
ported  in  the  city  and  surrounding  area  in 
October,  1950,  undoubtedly  has  the  highest 
drive-in  ratio  per  capita  of  any  metropolitan 
region  in  the  world. 


III.  Where  The  Drive-In  Fits  Into  The  Movie  Industry 


Like  most  new  methods  of  distribution, 
drive-in  theaters  first  appeared  and  pros¬ 
pered  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  long- 
entrenched  distributors  rather  than  because 
of  them.  At  least  half  of  the  new  drive-ins 


built  immediately  after  World  War  II  were 
put  up  by  entrepreneurs  who  were  not  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  theater  business.  In  order  to 
understand  how  their  efforts  affected  the 
movie  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
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California  drive-in  just  before  showtime.  This  screen  tower  is  extremely  simple  in  design 
and  built  fairly  high  off  the  ground.  Business  is  booming,  as  hardly  a  vacant  car-space  is 
visible. 


brief  survey  of  the  competitive  structure  of 
that  industry  before  the  advent  of  either 
drive-ins  or  television. 

Movie  theaters  of  the  conventional  type 
can  be  classified  into  three  categories:  first- 
run  theaters;  neighborhood  theaters  which 
show  first-class  pictures;  and  local  theaters 
which  specialize  in  Westerns,  war  movies,  or 
other  “action”  cinema.  In  larger  cities,  there 
may  be  several  steps  between  first-run  down¬ 
town  super-theaters  and  the  local  or  subur¬ 
ban  house,  and  some  smaller  theaters  may 
specialize  in  foreign  or  “art”  cinema,  but 
the  general  pattern  remains  the  same.  The 
first-run  theater  has  first  crack  at  a  new  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  area;  after  it  has  finished  show¬ 
ing  the  picture,  there  is  a  gap  of  about  four 
weeks  before  the  second-run  houses  get  a 


chance  to  show  it.  This  gap  exists  so  that  the 
advance  billing  of  the  second-run  house 
does  not  compete  with  the  current  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  first-run  theater.  Action  thea 
ters  usually  stick  to  their  specialties  and  do 
not  show  first-class  movies  at  all.  “First-class 
movies”  are  not  necessarily  those  of  highest 
quality,  but  are  those  expected  to  gross  most 
at  the  box  office  and  hence  given  the  biggest 
advertising  promotion.  To  get  these  shows, 
theaters  must  pay  a  percentage  of  their  gross 
box-office  intake  rather  than  a  flat  rental  fee. 
The  action  houses  can  show  films  which  cost 
them  relatively  little— the  same  kind  of  films 
that  drive-ins  used  almost  exclusively  when 
they  first  began  to  boom  after  the  war. 

Not  only  did  drive-ins  show  the  same  kind 
of  movies  that  action  houses  did,  but  also 
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[he  special  appeal  ol  drive-ins  was  aimed  at 
the  same  class  of  people  who  normally  pa- 
ironized  action  theaters.  Action  movies  at¬ 
tract  workers  who  don’t  want  to  get  dressed 
jp,  people  who  cannot  afford  the  higher 
prices  of  first-run  or  second-run  theaters, 
and  balcony-minded  young  couples.  The 
private-box  aspect  of  drive-ins,  plus  the  low 
prices  they  charged  at  first  during  the  period 
they  showed  older  pictures,  appealed  to 
ihese  people.  In  addition,  this  was  the  class 
ivhich  began  to  own  automobiles  for  the  lirst 
lime  in  the  tremendous  car-buying  boom  of 
ihe  post-war  period,  and  the  chance  to  use 
the  new  car  on  a  pleasure  excursion  added 
Its  attractions  to  those  of  the  movie  itself. 

Consequently  most  of  the  drive-in  cus- 
lomers  who  had  previously  attended  con¬ 
ventional  theaters  were  stolen  from  the 
clientele  of  small  action-type  movie  houses, 
which  have  been  hit  hard  by  drive-ins.  First- 
run  and  second-run  theaters  lost  some  of 
their  business  to  the  drive-ins,  too,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer  months,  but  they 
remained  much  better  off  than  the  action 
houses  until  drive-ins  later  began  to  bid  for 
better  pictures. 

Since  drive-ins  were  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  in  their  early  days,  entry  of  newcomers 
into  the  field  was  not  difficult,  especially 
because  fear  of  incurring  the  anti  trust 
wrath  of  the  government  kept  many  older 
movie  chains  wary  of  any  kind  of  expansion. 
But  the  success  of  independent  drive-ins 
jeopardized  small  neighborhood  theaters 
owned  by  major  chains,  so  these  chains  often 
built  drive-ins  as  a  self-defence  measure  ad¬ 
jacent  to  towns  where  they  had  local  thea- 
lers.  Competition  became  quite  ferocious  in 
some  areas,  as  rival  drive-in  operators  or 
conventional  theater  owners  tried  to  block 
entry  by  influencing  local  zoning  boards  or 
Buying  up  likely  sites  and  sitting  on  them. 
Chains  can  get  better  credit  terms  than  in¬ 


dependents,  because  they  are  established  as 
good  risks  with  bankers,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  to  plan  their  expansion  on 
a  long-run  basis  and  do  not  like  to  build 
cheap  establishments  under  their  own 
names.  Hence  they  tended  to  build  larger 
and  more  elaborate  drive-ins  than  those  ot 
the  early  independents,  and  they  were  more- 
amenable  to  showing  better  films. 

For  this  reason,  plus  the  fact  that  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  drive-ins  was  wearing  off  and  the 
public  wanted  better  pictures,  drive-ins  be¬ 
gan  to  move  into  the  second-run  theater 
class,  where  the  majority  of  them  are  today. 
Government  anti  trust  actions  had  broken 
up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  lixed  and 
controlled  distribution  channels  of  former 
days,  so  any  drive-in  theater  owner  could  get 
good  pictures  by  bidding  for  them  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  conventional  second-run 
theaters.  At  lirst,  however,  drive-ins  were 
charged  more  than  conventional  theaters 
for  the  same  films,  partly  because  of  their 
higher  profit  margins,  though  this  practice 
may  disappear  now  thut  the  movie  industry 
has  realized  that  drive-ins  are  going  to  be 
with  it  permanently. 

Some  drive-ins  now  show  only  first-class 
pictures  as  a  part  of  the  second-run  group 
of  theaters,  lagging  behind  the  downtown 
first-run  theaters  by  roughly  four  weeks. 
Others  still  specialize  in  action  shows,  but 
the  majority  combine  both  kinds  of  cinema 
in  a  weekly  schedule  calling  for  three 
picture-changes.  The  Sunday-Monday  or 
Sunday-Monday-Tuesday  picture  is  usually 
a  high-class  show  on  which  the  drive-in  must 
pay  an  i8  to  28  percent  rental.  The  mid¬ 
week  picture  is  also  a  better-class  show  to  at¬ 
tract  business  during  these  rather  dull  days, 
or  else  a  give-away  is  run  as  a  lure  to  patrons. 
On  weekends,  either  Friday-Saturday  or  just 
Saturday,  the  drive-ins  revert  to  showing  an 
action  film  to  attract  the  modest-income  cus- 
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tomers,  and  also  to  increase  their  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  since  they  pay  only  3  to  5  percent  of  the 
box-office  gross  (or  else  as  flat  rate)  as  rental. 
The  lastest  experiment  in  drive-in  distribu¬ 
tion  is  opening  a  first-run  picture  simul¬ 
taneously  at  several  strategically-located 
drive-ins  in  one  metropolitan  area,  rather 
than  at  one  downtown  theater.  Now  being 
tried  in  Los  Angeles,  this  practice  may 
spread  to  other  cities  in  the  future,  for  iso¬ 
lated  drive-ins  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  already  function  as  first-run  theaters 
where  a  large  and  steady  gross  makes  such 
high-rental  operation  possible. 

As  a  major  part  of  the  movie  distribution 
industry,  drive-ins  will  naturally  share  in 
some  degree  whatever  impact  television  has 
on  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Television  has 
stirred  the  motion  picture  world  into  a  fer¬ 
ment  of  speculation,  worry,  and  research  on 
new  attractions,  and  the  final  outcome  of  all 
this  activity  is  hard  to  discern.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  jitters  rampant  in  Hollywood, 
motion  picture  theaters  are  currently  doing 
very  well,  according  to  men  in  the  distribut¬ 
ing  business.  Some  predict  that  television 
will  lose  its  novelty  and  that  people  will  still 
want  to  get  out  of  the  house  to  the  movies. 
Others  think  the  recently-passed  slump  in 
box-office  income  was  caused  by  factors 
other  than  television,  such  as  large  buying 
of  durable  goods  which  reduced  consumer 
spending  on  entertainment;  and  a  third 
group  sees  possible  salvation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  three-dimensional  projection.  Un¬ 
like  talkies,  which  (when  first  introduced) 
were  fought  or  ignored  by  all  but  Warner 
Brothers,  three-dimensional  movies  are  the 
focus  of  intensive  research  by  every  major 
studio  aimed  at  producing  an  offset  to  tele¬ 
vision.  One  of  the  best  techniques  yet  to 
emerge,  Cyclorama,  uses  a  curved  screen 
which  would  be  much  easier  to  adapt  to 
drive-in  operation  than  to  conventional  the¬ 


aters.  Even  television  itself  may  prove  more 
profitable  when  channeled  into  drive-ins 
than  into  conventional  theaters,  though  ex 
perience  is  limited  to  one  recent  major  box 
ing  match,  which  packed  a  New  Jersev 
drive-in  with  an  overflow  crowd  while  most 
regular  theaters  showing  the  bout  failed  to 
reach  capacity. 

On  the  whole,  television  has  not  hun 
drive-ins  but  has  had  its  major  effect  on 
small  neighborhood  theaters  and  action 
houses.  Slumps  in  downtown  theaters  have 
been  caused  as  much  by  the  parking  prot 
lem  and  the  increased  patronage  of  subur 
ban  shopping  centers  as  by  television,  ac 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  distributors. 
Business  has  recently  picked  up  in  down 
town  first-run  theaters,  and  remained  at  a 
high  level  in  outlying  drive-ins.  Since  at 
tending  drive-ins  is  quite  unlike  sitting  at 
home,  the  desire  of  people  to  “get  out  of  the 
house”  will  continue  to  feed  customers  into 
outdoor  theaters  in  spite  of  television— more 
than  it  will  feed  smaller  theaters,  for  thev 
don’t  require  as  much  of  a  holiday-type  ex 
cursion  nor  are  they  as  unlike  a  darkened 
living-room.  Downtown  theaters  are  partlv 
cushioned  from  this  effect  by  their  monop 
oly  of  first-run  pictures,  though  inroads  bv 
first-run  drive-ins  may  eventually  destroy 
this  advantage. 

Although  prediction  about  the  future  of 
the  movie  industry  is  extremely  risky  in  the 
present  state  of  confusion,  there  is  a  better 
than-even  chance  that  drive-ins  will  remain 
prosperous  no  matter  what  developments  oc 
cur  in  television  or  three-dimensional  pho 
tography.  This  is  true  partly  because  drive 
ins  will  probably  be  able  to  adapt  most  such 
developments.  In  addition,  drive-ins  will 
continue  to  attract  those  special  segments  of 
the  market  that  value  being  entertained 
simultaneously  away  from  home  and  yet  in 
private— something  only  drive-ins  can  do. 


Drive-Ins  Have  Arrived 

IV.  The  Changes  Ahead 

Up  to  now,  almost  all  drive-ins  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  basic  pattern— the 
original  design  invented  by  Hollingshead  in 
1933— and  located  principally  where  land 
was  cheap  and  accessible  to  highways.  Both 
of  these  standard  procedures  are  in  for  con¬ 
siderable  revision  in  the  future;  for  present 
drive-in  owners  realize  that  their  line  of 
business  is  permanent  and  are  therefore  will¬ 
ing  to  make  some  investment  in  research. 
Also,  the  force  of  competition,  having 
nearly  exhausted  all  variations  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  pattern,  will  push  operators  toward  in¬ 
troducing  entirely  new  features  wherever 
feasible. 

Among  the  possible  technical  changes 
ahead,  three  are  significant.  The  first  is  some 
method  of  showing  films  while  there  is  still 
some  daylight,  or  perhaps  even  in  full  day¬ 
light.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  setting 
the  screens  at  a  tilt  or  under  shades  so  that 
pictures  can  be  started  earlier,  but  substan¬ 
tial  progress  along  this  line  awaits  further 
research.  A  second  development  is  the  use 
of  autonomous  electronic  sound  receivers 
instead  of  loudspeakers  connected  to  posts. 
Such  equipment  would  eliminate  expensive 
underground  wiring,  improve  the  quality  of 
sound  reception,  and  cut  out  the  need  for 
upright  posts,  except  where  heaters  are  also 
used., However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  col¬ 
lect  these  receivers  as  patrons  left— though 
certainly  not  impossible— and  they  probably 
would  be  relatively  expensive. 

The  third  idea,  patented  by  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  distributors  Ed  Rowley  and  William 
Ferguson,  is  a  novel  method  of  parking  cars 
in  the  theater.  At  present,  ramps  elevate 
the  front  of  the  car  so  that  back-seat  patrons 
can  look  upward  over  the  car  ahead  of  them 
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to  a  raised  screen.  The  new  plan  puts  the 
rear  wheels  of  cars  into  holes  dug  into  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  hill  running  downward  to 
a  screen  only  slightly  off  the  ground.  With 
rear  wheels  dropped  into  these  holes,  tlie 
cars  are  all  approximately  level— but  each  is 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  one  ahead  of  it 
and  looks  directly  at  the  screen.  Not  only 
does  this  eliminate  some  of  the  expense  of 
building  a  screen  high  off  the  ground,  but 
also  it  cuts  the  area  needed  for  aisles  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  parked  cars,  since  cars  can 
more  easily  drive  through  these  indenta¬ 
tions  than  they  can  drive  over  the  ramps 
now  used.  Rowley  estimates  that  this  system, 
combined  with  the  elimination  of  posts 
through  use  of  electronic  sound  receivers, 
could  increase  the  number  of  cars  per  acre 
from  65  to  too,  materially  raising  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  present  drive-ins  and  lowering  the 
area  needed  for  future  ones,  as  well  as  cut¬ 
ting  construction  cost  to  as  little  as  $100  per 
car-space. 

Related  to  these  possible  technological 
changes  is  the  future  of  drive-in  location.  As 
previously  mentioned,  many  drive-ins,  with 
their  adjacent  playgrounds,  dance-floors, 
swimming  pools,  and  other  come-ons,  al¬ 
ready  resemble  community  recreation  cen¬ 
ters  more  than  mere  theaters,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  future  drive-ins  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  broad  entertainment  or  shop¬ 
ping  facilities  in  large  automobile-aimed 
commercial  centers.  In  northern  California, 
where  105  drive-ins  are  currently  operating, 
distributors  are  talking  about  drive-ins  ad¬ 
jacent  to  full-sized  restaurants  or  connected 
with  drive-in  restaurants,  built  next  to  bars 
so  patrons  can  see  the  movie  while  sipping 
drinks,  or  serving  as  the  central  attraction  of 
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a  diversified  entertainment  area  under  one 
management. 

One  operator  even  visualizes  drive-ins 
integrated  with  shopping  centers  so  that  the 
drive-in  could  be  a  parking  lot  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  a  theater  at  night— especially  if 
the  need  for  sound-posts  and  raised  ramps 
is  eliminated.  Stores  would  be  kept  open 
right  up  until  showtime,  which  is  usually 
about  8:oo  p.m.,  so  that  patrons  would  go 
to  their  cars  after  shopping  and  stay  to  see 
the  picture.  This  plan  hitches  the  drawing 
power  of  a  drive-in  to  that  of  a  shopping 
center  for  the  benefit  of  both.  If  drive-ins 
are  reduced  in  size,  the  expense  of  buying 
land  for  them  will  be  diminished  and  the 
advantages  of  building  them  so  far  outside 
cities  cut  down.  This  may  be  important  not 
only  because  it  will  then  be  possible  to  in^ 
tegrate  drive-ins  with  other  commercial  fa¬ 


cilities,  but  also  because  there  are  some 
signs  that  the  tendency  to  decentralize,  so 
long  evident  in  major  cities,  is  coming  to  an 
end,  and  locations  miles  out  of  town  may 
lose  their  potential  advantages. 

Right  now  the  drive-in  industry  is  at  the 
end  of  its  first  phase  of  development  regard 
ing  location  and  technology,  and  at  the  end 
of  its  second  phase  as  a  movie  distributor.  In 
both  areas  it  is  about  to  shift  the  direction 
of  its  efforts  from  getting  established  in  the 
entertainment  world  to  refining  and  exploit 
ing  its  established  position.  Through  tech 
nological  advances,  selecting  the  best  loca 
tions  and  means  of  integrating  with  other 
facilities,  and  specializing  its  outlets  to  serve 
different  segments  of  the  market,  the  indus 
try  is  preparing  for  a  future  which  promises 
to  be  prosperous  as  long  as  Americans  still 
like  automobiles  and  movies. 


This  case  of  creative  management  outlines  how  a  CPM  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  saw  and  realized  the  possibilities  in  promoting  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  ^-story  office  building  in  a  central  location. 


PROMOTING  THE  SMALL  OFFICE  BUILDING 
CAN  BE  PROFITABLE 

by  Winfree  Slater,  CPM 


At  400  East  Main  Street,  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  stands  a  3-story  oflice  building  built 
in  1951  and  occupied  by  district  offices  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  This  building  is  owned 
by  my  partner,  C.  Porter  \'aughan,  Jr.,  and 
myself.  The  story  of  its  creation  shows  very 
vividly,  it  seems  to  me,  what  can  be  done 
with  promotions  of  this  kind. 

Number  400  East  Main  Street  became  a 
reality  following  an  experience  we  had  had 
in  promoting  and  erecting  another  3-story 
(ilTice  building  at  817  East  Franklin  Street 
in  Richmond  for  one  of  our  clients.  In  a  ven¬ 
ture  of  this  kind,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  tenants  pretty 
dearly  in  mind.  They  ought  to  be  nationally 
known  business  concerns  with  unquestion¬ 
able  financial  stability,  willing  to  negotiate 
and  execute  long-term  leases. 

\Ve  started  out  on  the  400  E.  Main  Street 
promotion  with  the  District  Office  of  Dun  &: 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  as  our  initial  prospective 
tenant.  Their  requirement  was  5,000  square 
feet  of  modern,  air  conditioned  space  in  our 


Mr.  Slater  formed  a  partnership  in  19^9  with 
C.  Porter  Vaughan,  Jr.,  for  the  practice  of  real  es¬ 
tate  management  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Before 
that,  he  was  associated  with  the  realtor-firm  of  Har¬ 
rison  and  Bates  in  Richmond. 


downtown  financial  area.  Analyzing  their 
exact  needs  very  carefully,  my  partnei  and  I 
acquired  listings  on  several  downtown  loca¬ 
tions  which  could  be  purchased  and  were 
acceptable  sites  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  which  would  provide  at  least  5,000 
square  feet  on  a  second  floor. 

These  sites  were  inspected  by  Dun  &; 
Bradstreet  officials.  They  selected  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  4th  and  Main  Streets  as  their 
first  choice.  At  the  time  this  location  was  se¬ 
lected,  the  entire  block  was  one  of  the  most 
active  sections  in  our  city  from  the  real  es¬ 
tate  standpoint.  Several  large  insurance 
companies  as  well  as  speculative  real  estate 
interests  were  negotiating  for  property 
within  a  block  of  4th  and  Main  Streets. 

The  site  consisted  of  a  parking  lot  and 
several  old  buildings  used  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  d  he  plat  size  was  62  by  84  feet,  or 
5,208  square  feet. 

THE  OWNING  CORPORATION 

Upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dun  &:  Brad¬ 
street  stating  that  they  would  enter  into  a 
lease  for  a  period  of  10  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $12,057.50,  we  instructed  our  at¬ 
torneys,  Blake,  Taylor  and  Hazen,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  necessary  papers  and  apply  for  a 
charter  for  a  new  corporation  to  be  known 
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The  building  at  400  E.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
It  all  started  with  an  idea— and  an  investment  of  only  $5<m). 


Promoting  I'he  Small  Office  Building 

as  Vaughan  Investment  Corporation.  All 
capital  stock  was  to  be  owned  jointly  by  my 
partner  and  me.  After  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  we  secured  an  option  for  30  days  in 
the  corporation  named,  at  a  price  of  $47,000. 
The  cost  of  the  option  was  $500. 

VVe  then  employed  one  of  ouroutstanding 
architects,  E.  Tucker  Carlton,  to  design  a 
building  in  accord  with  our  wishes  and  co¬ 
ordinated  with  Dun  R;  Bradstreet’s  needs. 
Our  understanding  with  the  architect  was 
no  fee  if  no  deal,  31/^  per  cent  of  cost  without 
supervision  if  the  building  was  erected. 

VVe  also  discussed  this  proposed  building 
with  several  of  the  leading  contractors  in 
our  city  as  to  estimated  building  cost  and 
availability  of  materials.  The  availability 
of  materials  was  one  of  the  major  concerns 
of  everyone  at  that  time.  W^e  also  discussed 
temporary  and  permanent  financing  with 
several  insurance  companies  and  local 
banks. 

Dun  R:  Bradstrect  gave  us  a  firm  commit¬ 
ment  to  lease  the  second  floor,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  we  executed  our  option  to 
purchase  the  site.  We  were  able  to  get  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  seller  to  accept  $5,000 
cash  and  a  purchase  money  deed  of  trust  for 
$42,000  payable  within  18  months.  This 
would  allow  us  time  to  dispose  of  the  ground 
if  our  plans  didn’t  work  out,  and  was  very 
necessary  in  view  of  our  limited  capital. 
We  had  to  feel  our  way  gradually. 

We  immediately  executed  a  contract  with 
Howard-Mitchell  Construction  Company  to 
erect  a  3-story  building  in  accord  with  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  firm  price  of  $160,- 
000.  After  this  contract  was  exec  uted  and  we 
were  in  receipt  of  a  performance  bond  on 
Howard-Mitchell  Construction  Company, 
we  closed  a  lease  with  Dun  R:  Bradstreet 
for  the  entire  second  floor,  which  meant  we 
had  one-third  of  our  space  under  lease  with 
the  first  floor  and  lower  level  still  for  rent. 
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WORKING  OUT  FINANCING 

VV^e  applied  for  permanent  financing  to 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  and  they  gave  us  a  firm«commit- 
ment  for  the  cost  of  the  building— $160,000 
for  15  years  at  41,4  per  cent  interest,  with 
monthly  payments  of  $1,204.08.  This  com¬ 
mitment  had  several  provisions,  one  being 
the  rental  of  the  remaining  space  at  a  good 
rental.  Our  management  firm  was  paid  a 
point  on  the  loan  as  brokerage,  which 
amounted  to  $1,600.  We  also  wrote  all  the 
insurance  on  the  building  i.e.,  fire,  light 
ning,  extended  coverage,  liability,  boiler, 
use  and  occupancy,  and  rent  insurance.  All 
of  this  was  taken  on  a  5-year  plan  and  fi¬ 
nanced  through  the  Bank  of  V^irginia. 

RENTING  TROUBLES 

Construction  was  started  on  November  1, 
1950,  and  then  our  worries  and  problems 
started.  Every  prospective  tenant  wanted 
either  just  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  space 
than  we  had  for  rent.  Early  in  Decemfier 
we  were  able  to  interest  the  U.  S.  Commerce 
Department  District  Office  in  renting  the 
remaining  two  floors.  I  could  tliscuss  for  a 
week  and  not  cover  all  the  negotiations  that 
took  place  over  a  period  of  three  months  on 
this  government  leasing  transaction.  But 
we  finally  closed  a  lease  in  March  1951  for 
a  term  of  three  years  and  gave  the  tenant 
an  option  for  two  additional  years. 

THE  RENT  SCHEDULE 

VV^e  secured  a  rental  of  $3.50  per  s(juarc 
foot  per  annum  for  the  first  floor  and  a 
rental  of  $3  per  square  foot  per  annum  for 
the  lower  level,  with  a  gross  annual  rental 
for  the  two  floors  of  $26,800.92.  This  made 
a  total  gross  rental  for  the  building  of  $38.- 
858.40  per  annum,  all  rents  being  for  gross 
area.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  gross 
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rental,  and  we  are  obligated  to  furnish  the 
tenants  with  heat,  light,  water,  air  condition¬ 
ing,  janitor  and  char  service,  and  pay  in¬ 
surance  and  real  estate  taxes.  Even  with 
these  expenses  we  consider  the  building 
well  rented. 

ROBBING  PETER  TO  PAY  PAUL 

Prior  to  closing  the  government  lease  we 
had  used  the  capital  which  should  have  paid 
for  the  land  to  meet  the  requisition  pay¬ 
ments  to  Howard-Mitchell  Construction 
Company.  Upon  closing  the  government 
lease,  we  simultaneously  drew  our  first  con¬ 
struction  money  with  which  we  reimbursed 
ourselves  for  all  advances  and  then  used  this 
money  to  pay  of  the  deed  of  trust  held  by  the 
seller,  so  we  could  give  clear  title  to  the 
lending  institution.  You  can  well  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  were  many  sleepless  nights 
on  our  part,  since  all  capital  above  $5,000 
(which  was  all  we  had)  was  raised  on  short¬ 
term  loans  without  collateral. 

.\fter  many  delays  waiting  for  steel  and 
other  materials,  the  building  was  completed 
on  July  1,  1951.  At  this  time  we  closed  our 
permanent  loan  and  paid  off  the  Bank  of 
X’^irginia  for  their  construction  advances. 
This  still  left  my  partner  and  me  with  out¬ 
standing  personal  notes  of  $42,000,  all  of 
them  being  due  within  90  days  to  6  months. 
We  then  had  to  decide  whether  it  was  practi¬ 
cal  to  sell  this  building,  sell  stock,  or  figure 
out  a  way  for  us  to  retain  ownership  of  the 
building. 

After  a  few  weeks  a  very  close  friend  con¬ 
gratulated  us  on  our  accomplishment  and 
wanted  to  know  how  we  did  it  (he  was  aware 


of  our  lack  of  capital).  After  another  week, 
and  at  his  suggestion,  we  met  with  two  mem 
bers  of  his  family  who  had  a  large  savings 
account.  They  agreed  to  advance  the  neces 
sary  money  on  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
building  without  personal  endorsements. 
There  being  some  organizational  and  mis 
cellaneous  expenses,  we  closed  a  loan  with 
them  for  $50,000  at  5  per  cent  for  ten  years, 
with  monthly  amortization  payments.  This 
put  us  in  the  pink,  witli  only  $500  invested 
in  the  entire  project. 

EARNINGS  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Our  corporation’s  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30,  1952.  As  of  that  date  we  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  a  full  year  and  our  entire  cost  of 
maintenance,  operation,  etc.,  was  3  per  cent 
of  gross  rentals.  The  4  per  cent  charged  by 
Slater  and  Vaughan  Realtors  for  maintain¬ 
ing  corporation  office,  bookeeping,  secre¬ 
tarial  assistance,  was  $1,554.34.  Slater  and 
\^aughan  Realtors  was  also  paid  6  per  cent 
on  rents  for  management,  which  amounted 
to  $2,331.50.  In  addition,  the  corporation’s 
officers  were  paid  $1,500  each  for  services 
rendered,  and  we  were  able  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  $3,000.  Therefore,  for  the  first 
year  of  operation  we  received  $9,885.84  net 
from  our  $500  investment,  plus  our  equity 
of  approximately  $io,oo0. 

My  partner  and  I  are  now  erecting  a  new 
one-story  office  building  within  a  block  of 
400  E.  Main  Street,  for  occupancy  by  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
It  is  rented  on  a  long-term  lease  at  a  net 
rental  to  us  of  $12,000  per  annum.  The  ten¬ 
ant  will  maintain  and  operate  the  building. 


Two  experts  set  down  some  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  technique  of 
attracting  the  right  kind  of  attention  for  the  firm  and  its  properties. 

STEPPING  STONES  TO  GOOD  PUBLICITY 

by  Harry  Clatfelter  and  David  L.  Keith,  CPM 


No  MATTER  which  type  of  publicity  we  talk 
about,  whether  for  the  company  or  building, 
we  are  concerned  largely  with  names.  You 
could  arrange  a  beautiful  full-column  story 
in  the  newspaper,  but  if  it  didn’t  mention 
some  name  that  was  important  to  you  and 
to  the  netvspaper  readers,  your  efforts  would 
be  wasted.  I  he  name  of  your  management 
company,  therefore,  provides  the  first  lesson 
in  publicity  know-how.  If  you  have  a  name 
such  as  Downs,  Mohl  &  Co.,  where  the  names 
of  the  principals  are  used,  you  will  find  an 
easy  carry-over  from  publicity  concerning 
Jim  Downs  or  Art  Mohl.  This  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important,  particularly  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  many  of  the  media,  such  as 
newspapers  and  radio  stations,  are  quite 
backward  about  mentioning  company  names 
but  are  quite  conscious  also  of  the  fact  that 
they  must  give  credence  to  a  story  by  using 
the  name  of  some  individual.  WTen  Jim 
Downs  makes  a  speech,  teaches  a  course, 
writes  an  important  article,  or  makes  a  sur¬ 
vey  Avhich  is  written  up  in  a  paper  or  men¬ 
tioned  over  the  radio,  there  is  an  immediate 
tie-up  with  the  name  of  Downs,  Mohl  &  Co. 
that  would  not  be  true  if  the  name  were  The 

Harry  Clatfeltkr  has  been  engaged  in  adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  public  relations  in  Peoria  since 
igio.  From  19^2  to  19^2  he  was  with  Hiram  Walker 
i"  Co.  handling  employee  publications  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  He  is  now  free  lancing  in  public 
relations  in  Peoria.  David  L.  Keith  is  our  well- 
known  Maintenance  Exchange  editor. 


Commercial  Realty  Company  or  something 
similar.  This  is  basic  to  the  publicity  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  this  problem 
of  the  firm  name  coming  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  owners  or  partners  becomes  progres¬ 
sively  less  valuable  as  the  firm  ages  and  the 
old  partners  take  less  and  less  active  interest 
in  the  business  and  do  less  that  is  news¬ 
worthy.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old, 
established  law  firms  where  only  one  or  two 
of  the  original  partners  are  still  connected 
with  the  firm  and  the  people  in  the  firm  who 
are  now  active  in  community  affairs,  etc., 
are  unable  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  firm- 
name  identity.  If  your  name  is  already  well 
established,  it  is  quite  possible  that  you 
should  think  twice  before  any  steps  are 
taken  to  change  the  name  to  tie  in  the  names 
of  the  new  principals.  But  it  is  significant 
that  few  professional  firms  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  medical  clinics)  use  anything  except 
the  names  of  the  principal  partners  as  the 
firm  name,  even  when  it  is  a  corporation. 

PLANNING  THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
PROGRAM 

Before  any  amount  of  time,  effort  or 
money  is  expended,  definite  decisions  should 
be  made  and  definite  objectives  in  public  re¬ 
lations  set  up.  Broadly,  for  your  manage¬ 
ment  company  you  will  want  to  build  up  its 
reputation  as  a  good  management  company 
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of  experts  in  the  field,  with  constantly  im¬ 
proving  techniques.  Publicity  for  the  build¬ 
ings  under  your  management  has  a  dual 
purpose.  The  most  obvious  is  to  create 
greater  interest,  resulting  in  increased  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  the  buildings.  The  second  is  to 
provide  you  with  publicity  which  you  can 
then  use  in  pointing  out  to  present  and  pro¬ 
spective  clients  that  your  management  is 
considered  newsworthy  by  the  heads  of  the 
available  media.  There  are  numerous  meth¬ 
ods  of  utilizing  publicity  which  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Alert  thinking,  plus  your  own  set 
policies  on  promotion,  will  enable  you  to 
use  them. 

But  when  you  have  reached  this  point  in 
your  planning,  the  next  step  is  not  to  start 
writing  releases  (material  for  the  papers) 
but  to  ascertain  just  what  media  are  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  And  just  to  keep  the  record 
clear  on  what  we  mean  by  “publicity,”  we 
will  confine  the  term  to  mean  “free”  men¬ 
tion  in  an  established  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  as  distinguished  from  paid-for 
advertising  space,  on  publications  of  the 
management  company  itself. 

THE  MEDIA 

Besides  the  regularly  established  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television  channels,  there 
are  other  media  which  offer  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  for  publicity.  For  example,  be¬ 
sides  the  daily  newspapers  there  are  often 
weekly  newspapers  and  regional  or  sectional 
newspapers  (such  as  “North  Side,”  “South 
Side,”  etc.)  and  there  are  special  publica¬ 
tions  for  various  groups,  either  racial  or 
religious.  Then  there  are  magazines,  some 
made  up  in  tabloid  or  newspaper  size,  cover¬ 
ing  financial  or  real  estate  news.  These  are 
splendid  media  for  you  to  get  into  because 
they  are  directed  to,  and  of  special  interest 
to,  the  particular  segments  of  the  general 
public  most  likely  to  be  concerned  with 


your  information.  Furthermore,  you  will 
find  these  types  of  publications  more  recep 
tive  to  your  offerings  than  the  big  dailv 
papers  are. 

In  addition  to  such  local  media,  there  are 
the  national  magazines  which  can  be  used- 
but  your  material  has  to  be  extremely  in 
teresting  to  many  people  before  the  editor 
of  such  magazines  will  accept  it. 

Then  there  are  organization  publications 
Even  in  the  middle-sized  city  (120,000  pop.) 
in  which  the  writers  live,  there  are  over  900 
clubs  and  organizations  exclusive  of  school 
and  church  groups.  Obviously,  all  of  these 
do  not  have  publications  suitable  for  use 
by  the  management  firm,  but  many  of  them 
do.  Failing  to  check  on  these  when  prepar 
ing  to  make  a  speech  before  some  club,  and 
failing  to  leave  a  copy  of  the  speech  for  the 
editor  to  use  has  cost  many  a  good  speaker 
opportunities  to  extend  his  audience.  In 
addition  to  these  organization  publications, 
there  are  many  company  or  plant  magazines 
designed  primarily  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
employees  or  sales  force,  which  might  print 
something  about  you  or  your  business  ij 
you  wrote  it  tvith  a  slant  toward  their  prod 
net  or  interests. 

All  these  comprise  the  generally  avail 
able  media  for  printed  publicity.  The  more 
you  know  of  the  available  publications  and 
radio  and  TV  stations,  and  their  personnel, 
the  better  off  you  will  be.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  “make”  the  big  ones  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year;  but  they  will  use  a  good  ston 
if  they  consider  it  worthy.  After  all,  you 
want  to  reach  those  who  are  interested  in 
you  and  your  services,  and  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  news 
papser  readers  are  not  in  that  category.  A 
group  publication  with  a  limited  circula 
tion  may  do  you  more  good  than  would  the 
big  daily,  because  it  is  closely  read  by  the 
right  people. 
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STEPPING  STONES 

There  are  many  stepping  stones  to  good 
publicity.  Some  are  outright  build-ups  for 
your  properties  or  personnel  and  some  are 
subtle  ways  of  getting  public  attention  and 
creating  favorable  impressions  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  The  following  list  will  stimulate  your 
thinking  and  will,  almost  certainly,  get  you 
at  least  one  bit  of  publicity  within  the  next 
48  hours  (because  you  will  decide  to  do  it 
right  away  and  the  necessary  material  is 
presently  available.) 

Stage  a  special  event 

Conduct  a  poll  or  survey 

Issue  and  diagnose  statistics 

Arrange  for  editorials 

Organize  a  trade  promotion 

Release  a  letter  you  have  received 

Form  and  announce  the  name  of  a  committee 

Issue  a  summary  of  facts 

Make  an  analysis  or  prediction 

Celebrate  an  anniversary 

Arrange  a  baiujuet  or  luncheon 

Announce  an  appointment 

Ke  elected  something 

Join  something 

Issue  experimental  model 

Take  part  in  a  radio  forum 

Hold  a  contest 

Stage  a  debate 

Stage  a  demonstration 

Stage  a “gag” 

Write  a  letter  to  the  editor 

.Adapt  national  reports  and  surveys  locally 

Entertain 

Issue  a  protest 

Issue  praise 

Make  a  speech 

Hold  a  referendum 

Hold  an  election 

.Arrange  for,  write,  project,  cover  a  speech 
Hold  or  offer  shows,  pageants,  parades,  movies, 
expositions,  market  weeks,  fairs 
Commemorate  an  institution,  such  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights 

Inspect  a  project 

Have  a  preview 

Hold  open  house 

Start  an  organization 

Dedicate  something 

Innovate  new  or  unusual  service 


Break  a  record 
Be  first— or  far  too  late 
Name  a  queen 

Name  young  animals  after  something 
or  someone 

Conventions  and  conferences 

Sue  somebody 

Unusual  presents 

Send  gift  to  important  person 

Use  advertising  media  in  unusual  fashion 

Send  out  samples 

Bring  a  celebrity  from  elsewhere— use  others’ 
celebrity 
Organize  a  tour 

Make  a  statement  on  a  subject  of  interest 
.Appear  before  public  bodies 
Start  civic  improvement— activities  of  the  man¬ 
agement  company  in  civic  problems. 

Make  an  award 

Appointments  to  management  company  (always 
get  client’s  consent  to  publicity) 

Convention  or  school  attendance 
Comment  on  conditions  of  real  estate,  business 
or  properties 
Changes  in  personnel 
Improvements  in  building 
Comments  on  income  tax,  real  estate  tax,  intan 
gible  tax,  and  other  taxes. 

Arrange  for  a  testimonial 

Make  good-will  trips 

Make  a  trip 

Issue  a  report 

Pass  a  resolution 

.Adopt  a  program  of  work 

Be  first  to  donate  to  or  purchase  from  charitable 
service 

Make  a  donation 
By-line  story 

Tie-in  with  story  of  the  day 
Tie-in  with  other  publicity  man  (or  frame  joint 
publicity  stunt) 

Tie-in  with  a  newspaper  or  other  medium  (per¬ 
haps  one  of  their  old  stories) 

Hook  onto  a  spot-news  story 
Tie-in  with  calendar  events 
Tie-in  with  fad 
Tie-in  with  catch  phrase 
Tie-in  with  advertising 
Do  something  important 
Take  out  unusual  insurance 
Have  a  hobby 
Write  a  letter 
Receive  peculiar  letters 
Develop  a  community  calendar 
Make  a  picture  (this  may  accompany  many  of 
the  foregoing) 

Be  a  goat— or  a  victim,  such  as  Halloween  prank 
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Create  a  mystery 

Pre-publicity  statement  or  picture  from  out-of- 
towner 

Reprint  a  story  of  local  or  special  interest 

Write  a  local  song  or  poem 

Say  it  in  verse  or  to  song 

Draw  a  picture— caricature— map— chart 

Find  human  interest  stories 

Create  a  controversy  (be  careful  of  this) 

Issue  information  to  advertising  agencies,  media, 
etc. 

Mat  cartoon  service 

Success  letter  to  advertising  department  of  media 
Cash  bonuses  for  articles  by  employees 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  RELEASE 

There  are  several  “dos”  and  “don’ts.” 
Since  the  major  portion  of  your  releases 
will  be  to  newspapers,  we  will  pay 
principal  attention  here  to  the  ordinary 
spot  news  type  of  story.  The  basic  me¬ 
chanics  of  all  such  releases  are  the  same 
whether  the  item  is  to  publicize  an  event,  a 
firm  or  individuals  who  have  done  some¬ 
thing  newsworthy. 

All  news  releases  follow  a  very  similar 
style  as  to  heading.  The  name,  title,  address 
and  phone  number  in  upper  left  corner 
and  “For  immediate  release”  or  “For  re¬ 
lease  July  1”  at  the  right,  as  shown  below: 


John  Witherspoon  Jones 
Jones  &  Jones  Management 
First  National  Bank  Building 
Jonesville,  Utah 
Phone  4-3267 

For  immediate  release 

The  release  should  then  be  started  one- 
third  of  the  way  down  the  page,  one  and 
one-half  inch  margins,  double  spaced.  If 
more  than  one  page,  write  “-more-”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
release  write  “  end-”  or  “-30-.” 

Whether  there  should  be  a  heading  or 
not  remains  a  moot  question.  I  don’t  like 
them  for  spot  releases  (and  editors  usually 


don’t)  because  editors  practically  always 
change  them. 

A  spot  release  is  written  in  “inverted 
triangle”  form.  That  is,  everything  is  told 
in  the  first  paragraph— who,  where,  when, 
what  doing,  why— and  succeeding  para 
graphs  merely  enlarge  upon  the  first  para 
graph.  For  example: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Chapter  of 
the  Certified  Property  Managers  will  be  held  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Jonesville,  August  i,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Edgar  Blank,  president. 

Theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  "New  Techniques 
in  Professional  Property  Management"  with 
speakers  from  all  over  the  United  States  showing 
plans,  films  and  slides  of  outstanding  projects. 

Thomas  Pendleton  Gilhooley,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Property  Management,  Atlantic  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  explain  the  management  problems  of 
the  new  U.N.  Building.  A  scale  model  of  the 
building  will  be  on  display  in  the  Statler  lobby 
during  the  convention. 

Etc.,  etc. 

Simple,  isn’t  it?  Note  use  of  names  and 
tie-in  with  things  that  the  public  might  be 
interested  in.  A  spot  news  story  does  not 
have  to  be  long. 

When  possible,  and  when  it  might  be 
helpful  in  getting  more  cooperation  from 
the  editor,  take  your  copy  to  his  desk  and 
leave  it  with  him— huf  don’t  stop  for  a  visit 
unless  he  plainly  indicates  you  are  xvelcome 
to.  There  are  times  in  every  day  when  an 
editor  is  literally  fighting  against  the  dead¬ 
line  and  every  minute  counts. 

WHO’S  INTERESTED  IN  WHAT 

Press  relations  (so-called  even  when 
working  with  radio  and  TV)  begin  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  press  itself.  Most  rejected 
publicity  is  thrown  out  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  editor  feels  it  is  of  slight 
interest  to  his  readers.  The  only  way  to  de¬ 
termine  the  type  of  story  that  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  particular  medium  is  to  study 
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;hat  medium  or  to  buy  from  one  of  the 
services  that  prepares  lists  of  the  types  of 
articles  accepted  by  the  publication. 

In  checking  over  the  local  newspapers, 
vou  may  find  that  the  editors  seem  opposed 
to  the  use  of  company  names  or  to  any¬ 
thing  much  in  the  way  of  publicity.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  be  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  that  the  policy  of  your  newspapers  is 
most  liberal  indeed.  Both  policies  have  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  Where  the 
editors  are  strict,  they  reject  your  com¬ 
petition  as  well  as  yourself  and  if  you  work 
It  out  well,  you  may  gain  admission  for 
vour  copy,  and  the  rewards  will  be  great.  It 
will  be  easier  to  get  into  the  liberal  pub¬ 
lications,  but  your  competitors  will  be  there 
too— and  possibly  snow  you  under. 

Many  publications  are  departmentalized. 
It  is  important  to  see  to  it  that  your  idea, 
photograph,  or  news  release  gets  to  the  right 
person.  This  also  gives  you  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  get  acquainted  with  the  city  editor, 
the  society  editor,  picture  editor,  financial 
editor  or  real  estate  editor.  Each  of  these  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  worthy  material 
to  make  his  department  more  interesting  to 
readers.  Reader  interest— that  is  the  one 
constant  measuring  stick.  And  occasionally 
editors  are  short  of  good  copy  and  more 
likely  than  usual  to  okay  something  you 
offer  them  as  “filler.”  You  will  find  radio 
and  TV  people  similar,  but  not  so  much  so 
or  so  often. 

lie  tactful  with  the  editors  with  whom 
you  must  “play  ball”;  editors,  columnists 
and  commentators,  even  as  you  and  I,  like 
to  feel  important.  Send  a  story  to  an  editor 
'vho  was  “released”  last  week  and  you  will 
not  endear  yourself  to  his  successor.  And 
none  of  them  relish  warmed-over  news, 
which  means  that  you  must  pass  your 
“scoops”  around  when  there  is  more  than 
one  paper.  The  afternoon  editor  who  sees 
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your  story  in  a  morning  paper  first  may 
kill  it,  and  vice-versa.  Theoretically,  you 
should  give  them  turn  about,  but  it  is 
sometimes  practical  to  cultivate  closely  the 
editor  of  one  paper  that  goes  to  the  most, 
or  the  most  desirable,  readers.  A  place  to 
make  use  of  good  judgment! 

When  there  is  one  Sunday  paper  as  a  com¬ 
bined  edition  of  the  morning  and  evening 
weekly  dailies,  as  in  many  cities  these  days, 
you  can  play  close  to  the  Sunday  editors  and 
thus  avoid  the  morning  and  evening  com¬ 
petition.  And  Sunday  papers  are  generally 
“fat”  and  have  more  room  for  copy  than  do 
the  dailies,  with  fewer  pages. 

And  coming  back  to  the  feeling  of  im¬ 
portance:  Photographers  do  not  like  to  be 
kept  waiting  to  take  pictures.  Some  things 
cannot  be  helped,  but  it  is  important  that 
you  do  not  gain  a  reputation  for  making 
either  reporters  or  photographers  await 
your  convenience.  The  word  gets  around 
and  your  publicity  will  suffer.  Keep  them 
happy  and  thinking  that  you  are  “a  good 
egg”  and  your  path  to  good  publicity  will 
be  smooth. 

A  journalist  friend  recently  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  city  editors’  views  on  publicity  re¬ 
leases  throughout  the  United  States.  Some 
of  their  comments  are  interesting.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  their  common  reasons  for  rejecting 
publicity  handouts  were  “limited  local  in¬ 
terest”  and  “no  reader  interest  at  all.”  Over 
20  per  cent  wished  that  unsolicited  pub¬ 
licity  would  stop  coming  into  their  offices 
entirely.  When  you  hit  an  editor  like  that, 
you  have  a  job  of  convincing  him  that  the 
copy  you  bring  in,  while  unsolicited,  is  of 
genuine  interest  to  his  readers  (and  him). 

And  don’t  give  out  carbon  copies,  or 
mimeographed  material.  A  carbon  copy 
tells  any  editor  that  the  original  went  to 
some  other  paper.  Always  give  out  original 
typing,  even  if  your  stenographer  doesn’t 
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like  it;  and  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  new 
lead  (opening  paragraph)  for  each  paper, 
even  if  the  lower  part  of  the  story  is  just  a 
repeat. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
in  bad  with  an  editor  is  to  call  him  up  or 
drop  in  and  ask  him  why  he  didn’t  use  the 
gem  of  a  story  you  left  with  him.  Even  the 
best  and  most  experienced  publicity  peo¬ 
ple  get  only  a  percentage  of  the  stories  they 
submit  in  the  papers. 

Press  relations  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  people  getting  along  with  people. 
Some  do  it  better  than  others.  The  man 
who  is  likeable,  personable,  and  willing  to 
listen  to  the  other  man’s  problems  and  to 
try  to  adjust  his  desires  to  the  methods  of 
other  people  will  have  less  trouble  with  his 
press  relations  than  he  does  with  his  blood 
and  legal  relations.  If  you  are  well  liked 
and  cooperative  and  do  something  wrong, 
editors  will  be  encouraged  to  tell  you  how 
to  avoid  committing  the  same  error  again. 

GETTING  GOOD  PICTURES 

Getting  good  pictures  is  mighty  impor¬ 
tant.  The  oft-quoted  old  Chinese  proverb 
about  one  picture  being  better  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  is  still  good.  An  interesting  shot 
of  a  .small  group,  with  well-written  cut-lines, 
will  be  seen  and  read  by  many  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  a  whole  column  of  solid  type.  So 
make  it  a  must  to  see  and  cultivate  the 


camera  men  on  the  papers,  and  try  always 
to  be  ready  for  them.  They  probably  have 
another  shot  to  make  miles  away  a  less 
minutes  after  they  finish  with  you. 

Editors,  readers  and  photographers  get 
awfully  tired  of  groups  of  people  grinning 
into  the  camera.  If  you  have  a  really  good 
idea  for  a  picture,  you  can  usually  talk  an 
editor  into  using  it  even  if  it  has  little  news 
value.  If  you  must  show  a  group  of  people 
have  them  doing  something— see  if  you 
can’t  furnish  some  props.  Some  photo 
graphers  will  persist  in  being  hard  to  work 
with  because  they  feel  they  know  more 
about  taking  pictures  and  arranging  groups 
than  you  do.  They  probably  do,  so  listen 
to  them.  However,  they’ll  bless  you  for  any 
ideas  you  might  have  (if  they  are  good),  so 
don’t  be  bashful  about  making  suggestions. 
.\nd  remember,  the  person  standing  on  the 
right  end  of  the  group  will  have  his  name 
mentioned  first  in  the  “left  to  right’’  in  the 
caption. 

Before  we  get  away  from  pictures,  let's 
look  into  picture  possibilities.  You’ll  find 
a  photography  check  list  indispensable.  You 
may  wish  to  compile  your  own,  or  revise  or 
add  to  the  following  one.  But  if  your  check 
list  is  a  good  one,  a  glance  at  it  is  almost 
certain  to  suggest  a  picture  for  your  pur 
poses,  or  a  new  treatment  for  an  old  sub 
ject.  Some  of  these  may  seem  “impossible 
but  all  have  appeared  on  AP  or  INS. 


Stepping  Stones  To  Good  Publicity 


A  CHECK  LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  THEMES  WHICH  GET  PUBLICHA 


\nimals 

Pets— common  and  odd 

Devotion  and  loyalty 

Heroes 

Newborn 

Multiple  birth 

Odd  companions 

Trained  and  training 

Champions 

Adoptions 

Lost 

Useful 

Humanized 

Mischief 

Gags 

Experimental 
Pathetic 
Parental  love 
Thoughtfulness  to 
Problems 

Odd  characteristics 

Superstitions 

Cute 

Growth 

Orphans 

Habits 

Combat 

Calendar 

Weather 

Seasonal  changes 
National  days  and  weeks 
Agricultural  and  garden 
Sports 
Animal 

Organizational 

Historical 

Religious 

Taxes  and  licenses 

Vacation 

Shopping 

Children 

Affection  from  and  toward 
Unfortunates  befriended 
Lost 

With  pets 
Games 

Awed  and  hero  worship 
Precocity 

Unfortunates,  pathetic, 
tragedy 

Comparison  and  contrast 

Good  deed 

Prayer 


Grown  up  clothes 
Emoting— moods 
Curiosity 

Incongruous  imitation 
Gags 

(ffiildish  traits 
Twins,  etc. 

Substitute  toys 
Cute 

Costumed 

Famous 

Comparisons  and  contrasts 
Large  and  small 
Old  and  new 
Before  and  after 
Youth  and  age 
Full  and  empty 
Short  and  high 
(iurved  and  angular 
Colors 

Present  and  past 

Good  and  bad 

Seasonal 

Mere  and  there 

C.hronological 

With  and  without 

Designs  and  Unusual  Angles 
Weather  designs 
Shadow  designs 
Story  spelled  out  with  products 
or  people 
High  and  low  angle 
Products  or  people  in  form 
Upside  down 
Repetition 

Geometrical  formations 

Optical  illusions 

Symbol  reenactment 

Framing 

Silhouettes 

Reflection 

riirough  items 

Totals  of  anything  used  or  pro¬ 
duced 
Split 

Stairs,  bleachers,  etc. 
Surrounded 
Acrobatic  balance 
Overloaded  perspective 

Fashions 

.Ancient  styles 
Newest 


School  fads 

Outlandish 

Futuramic 

Bare  styles 

Unusual  materials 

Uniforms 

Improvements 

Comparison  and  contrasts 

Folk  styles 

Gags 

Practical  joker  fc  eejuipment 
Costuming  paraphernalia 
Phcjny  prizes 

Supernatural  and  superstitions 
Enacting  common  sayings 
Reversal  of  accepted  proce¬ 
dure 
Dreams 
Fall  guy 
Distortions 
Imitations 
Overdone 
Slang  expre.ssions 
What’s  in  a  name 
Odd  uses  for  common  things 
Crazy  inventions  and  gadgets 
Fads 

Absurd  situation 
Unusual  setting 
Similarities 

“VV'hat  is  it”  approach 

Combining  unrelatc^d  items 

Incongruously  related  items 

Silly  contests 

Ham  up  serious  matter 

Over-functionalization 

Caricature 

Irrelevant  signs 

Trading  items 

Doing  the  hard  way 

Candid  camera 

Historical 

Documents 

Personalities  of  yesteryear 
.\ntiques  (modern  counter¬ 
part)  (still  in  use) 
l.andmarks 
Monuments 

Museums  and  collections 
Firsts  and  lasts 
■Anniversaries 
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Organizational 
Progress  and  evolution 
Discoveries 
Extinct 

Personalities 
The  "greats” 

Interesting  occupations 
Interesting  hobbies 
Freaks 
“Characters” 

Contrasts  and  comparisons 

Glamour— to  grace  anything 

Contestants 

Emotions 

Rarities 

T  ypes 

Occupational  characteristics 

Photomontage  and 
Composite 
Gags 

Comparisons  and  contrast 
Blowups 

Graphical  superimposition 
Related  groups 
Historical 
Repetition 
The  impossible 
Keyhole  observation 
Enactment  of  sayings  and  su¬ 
perstitions 
Abstractions 


Props 

Costumes 
Theatrical  scenery 
Art  objects 

Charts,  graphs,  posters  and 
maps 
Globes 

Bulletin  boards 

Symbols 

Blackboard 

Normal  equipment  to  accom¬ 
plish  act 

Any  advertising  media 

Sport  and  hobby  equipment 

Products 

Hobbies 

Autographs 

Awards 

Gifts  and  donations 
Centerpieces 
Scale  models 
(up  and  down) 

Measuring  instruments 
Calendar 

Musical  instruments 
Expensive  reproduction 
Toys 

Individual  letters 
Contest  judging 
Crystal  ball 
Dramatic  proof 
Scrolls 

Hold-back  tape 
Substitute  items 


Historical  articles 

Teaser  coverings 

Lettered  ribbons 

Large  quantities 

Books 

Flags 

Tickets  ‘ 

Gambling  devices 

Sports 

Personalities 

Trophies 

Form  demonstration 
Action 

Sportsmanship 
Beginner 
Gag  equipment 
Impossible  obstacles 
Team  formations 
Whinners  and  losers 

T  raxtel 

Modes  of  travel 

Airports  and  terminals 

Farewells  and  returns 

Folk  customs 

Foreigners 

Use  in  foreign  lands 

Gags 

Reasons  for  travel 
Route  tracing 
Confusion 
Preparations 
Hazards 


Don’t  let  glamour  fool  you— or  the  lack  of  it,  either.  A  building  doesn’t 
have  to  be  new  and  beautiful  to  be  profitable.  Sometimes  it’s  that 
old  ‘‘undesirable”  which,  when  rehabilitated  in  a  realistic  way,  will 
return  the  highest  yield. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

bj  Harold  S.  Goodrich,  CPM 


One  of  the  greatest  fields  for  making  profit 
is  through  the  rehabilitation  of  all  types  of 
old  but  structurally  sound  property.  This 
field  has  been  explored  by  so  few  that  it  is 
practically  virgin  territory. 

Less  than  i/io  of  i  per  cent  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  buildings  are  destroyed  annually  by 
fire,  windstorm,  flood,  earthquakes  and 
other  demolition.  You  can  quickly  estimate 
the  accumulative  inventory  of  old  property. 
It  is  now  over  40  million  housing  units. 

Up  to  this  time  the  builder-Realtor  has 
been  concerned  mostly  with  construction  of 
new  buildings.  The  American  economy  has 
been  built  around  the  premise  of  “abandon 
the  older  model  and  buy  the  new  improved 
model  just  off  the  assembly  line,”  whether 
the  commodity  be  homes,  refrigerators,  au¬ 
tos,  radios,  televisions  or  can-openers. 

For  years,  the  auto  dealer  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  taking  the  old  model,  and  through 
rehabilitation— tune-up,  paint,  new  parts, 
seat  covers— has  developed  a  fine,  profitable 
business,  and  has  kept  the  market  open  for 
his  new  model.  We  as  Realtors  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  used-car  rehabilitation 
program. 

Property  offering  the  greatest  promise  of 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  hails  from 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


profit  through  rehabilitation  is  frequently 
the  property  that  no  one  wants  to  buy  in  its 
present  condition  because  it  is  rundown, 
needs  paint,  spouting,  roof  repairs,  deco¬ 
rating.  In  1935,  I  bought  13  units  (4  dou¬ 
bles  and  5  singles)  for  the  price  of  $3,500. 
The  occupancy  was  undesirable  and  the  in¬ 
come  low.  Some  of  my  friends  in  the  local 
real  estate  board  were  sure  I  had  lost  my 
mind.  I  figured  that  these  houses  cost  me 
less  than  $300  per  unit,  including  the  land. 
At  such  prices,  I  didn’t  see  how  I  could  be 
hurt.  In  a  slow  orderly  fashion  I  rehabili¬ 
tated  these  units,  out  of  income,  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
by  careful  tenant  selection.  Today  I  still  own 
three  of  these  doubles,  which  are  producing 
$137.50  rent  per  month,  and  have  sold  the 
other  7  units,  realizing  $13,850.  You  can 
appreciate  that  the  book  value  of  the  re¬ 
maining  units  (3  doubles)  is  exceptionally 
low;  in  fact,  I  cannot  afford  to  sell  them. 
These  and  other  similar  units  are  intended 
to  serve  as  my  “old  age  pension.” 

INDUSTRIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

In  1946  a  group  of  us  bought  a  business, 
including  real  estate  of  approximately  36,- 
000  square  feet  of  poor  buildings  and  10 
acres  of  very  fine  industrial  land,  for  a  price 
of  $50,000.  By  rehabilitation  of  the  buildings 
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and  securing  good  tenants  for  the  surplus 
manufacturing  floor  space,  an  income  from 
the  real  estate  alone  is  now  producing  nearly 
3 1,000  per  month  in  gross  rentals,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  the  space  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  operation  of  the  original  business.  The 
real  estate  at  the  time  of  purchase  repre¬ 
sented  a  value  of  less  than  $20,000,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  purchase  price  covering 
machinery,  inventory  and  equipment. 

I  also  have  in  mind  another  industrial 
property  we  handled,  which  no  one  ap¬ 
parently  wanted.  We  bought  it  for  $40,000. 
It  consisted  of  G  acres  and  about  90,000 
square  feet  of  buildings.  This  same  property, 
as  a  result  of  slight  rehabilitation  plus  good 
management,  at  the  present  time  is  produc¬ 
ing  $14,000  gross  annual  rental,  and  its  boqk 
\  ahie  is  very  low. 


These  are  not  the  great  exceptions.  It  is 
true  that  inflation  in  recent  years  has  played 
its  part,  but  even  without  the  inflation  these 
same  properties  would  still  represent  a  most 
satisfactory  net  yield. 

Many  of  you  have  passed  up  such  glorious 
opportunities  because  these  buildings  do 
not  have  the  glamour  of  the  new  building. 
But  I  have  found  in  my  real  estate  expert 
ence  that  “there  is  someone  for  everything," 
and  not  all  tenants  can  afford  to  rent  new 
industrial  buildings  which  cost  from  $7  to 
$to  per  square  foot.  Nor  can  all  tenants 
pay  the  monthly  rent  retjuired  to  service  the 
capital  and  operating  costs  on  new  houses 
and  new  apartments.  Low-cost  houses,  office 
space  and  industrial  space  will  be  created 
only  through  rehabilitation  of  the  vast  pool 
of  used  but  physically  sound  structures. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OFlMQUlRr,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Maintenance  costs 

Maintenance  costs  depend  upon  three  fac¬ 
tors:  cost  of  materials,  cost  of  labor;  and 
efficiency.  At  the  present  moment,  costs  of 
materials  used  in  maintenance  are  stabiliz¬ 
ing,  even  showing  signs  of  softening.  Effi- 
dency  and  labor  are  going  up. 

High  inventories  of  many  maintenance 
supplies  might  well  take  a  drop  if  a  major 
war  did  not  develop.  For  example,  the  cost 
of  paint  materials  to  the  manufacturer 
dropped  12  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  Pre¬ 
pared  paint  was  relatively  stable.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  individual  prognostication, 
however,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

For  example,  first  quality  inside  white  flat 
paint  varied  in  the  retail  markets  from  $4.23 
per  gallon  in  San  Francisco  to  $6.08  in  New 
York.  Chicago  ran  second  with  $5.23;  Bos¬ 
ton,  $4.96;  and  Atlanta,  $5.19.  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  inventory  losses  varies  accordingly. 

Hardware  and  plumbing  supplies  have 
both  dropped  at  the  wholesale  level,  but  in 
many  cases  this  has  not  been  reflected  at  the 
retail  outlet.  In  some  cases,  however,  even 
greater  drops  at  retail  stores  have  occurred 
because  these  stores  have  felt  the  pinch  and 
are  worried  about  their  own  falling  inven¬ 
tory  valuations.  So  “shopping  around”  is 
going  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  man’s  job  during  the  year  ahead. 
Excellent  operating  statistics  should  result 
as  rents  continue  to  rise  from  a  year  ago 
(about  3.5  percent  at  the  time  of  writing). 


Spruce-up  time  for  basements 

The  above  is  the  name  of  a  recent  I  REM 
Fundamentals  and  Standards  Bulletin 
which  we  hope  came  your  way.  So  often  in 
large  organizations  things  get  sidetracked  so 
it  seems  worthwhile  to  mention  this. 

Fiberglas  roofing  and  wrap-on 
insulation 

A  new  roofing  material  has  been  added  to 
the  list  as  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Toledo  adds  a  Corotop  roofing 
mat  and  Corotop  liquid  asphalt  to  the  long 
list  of  uses  for  fiberglas.  The  product  can 
also  be  applied  to  vertical  wall  surfaces. 

The  mat  weighs  two  pounds  per  square 
(100  square  feet)  and  the  manufacturer 
claims  that  four  men  can  lay  as  much  as 
40,000  square  feet  a  day.  Application  is 
made  without  heating.  Besides  reducing  the 
fire  hazard,  cold  materials  speed  up  handling 
and  reduce  start-up  time. 

Another  fiberglas  product  is  a  cold  water 
pipe  insulation.  The  insulation  is  first  ap¬ 
plied  and  then  a  flexible  waterproof  tape 
is  wrapped  over  it.  This  helps  to  keep  base¬ 
ment  humidity  down  in  warm  weather,  by 
cutting  down  on  condensation  and  drip¬ 
ping. 

Insecticide  lamps 

From  time  to  time,  what  is  safe  and  what 
is  unsafe  becomes  difficult  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  man  to  decide.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  insecticide  light  which  evaporates 
liquid  lindane  over  a  considerable  number 
of  hours,  distributing  it  throughout  the 
room.  The  manufacturers  of  these  lamps 
claim  they  are  harmless.  But  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  say  lindane  is  toxic.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  the  difference  is  in  toxicity  (or 
length  of  time  of  staying  in  the  air)  between 
sprayed  and  evaporated  lindane.  So  far  we 
have  found  no  one  willing  to  play  guinea 
pig  and  stay  in  a  room  with  constantly  evap¬ 
orating  lindane  for  a  long  enough  period 
to  test  who  is  right.  Personally,  I’d  recom¬ 
mend  caution. 


Gravity  coal  feeds 


In  more  and  more  of  the  larger  buildings 
these  days  one  finds  coal  chutes,  either  per¬ 
manent  or  movable,  to  ease  and  hasten  the 
process  of  filling  stokers.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  someday  there  will  be  almost  no  hand- 
shoveling  of  any  kind.  This  will  mean  that 
older  or  disabled  men  can  be  used  on  the  job 
and  do  their  coaling  much  more  quickly, 
leaving  more  time  for  other  work. 

The  problems  of  materials  handling  are 
finding  better  solutions  everyday  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  If  you  can  find  an  interested 
materials  handling  expert,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  have  him  take  a  look  at  some  of 
your  operations. 


Tinting  windows 


Occasionally,  tinted  glass  to  cut  down  the 
intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  called  for.  And 
it’s  always  been  a  secret  thought  that  a 
ground  floor  office  with  fairly  heavily  tinted 
glass  would  really  attract  attention.  Any 
CPMs  want  to  try  it? 

Anyway,  Tint-Glass,  a  liquid  plastic, 
comes  in  blue  or  green  and  is  available  from 
Roman,  72 1  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  The  cost 
is  about  three  cents  a  square  foot. 


Post-war  dreams 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  most  of 
us  were  vastly  disappointed  at  the  lack  of 
product  improvement  that  had  been  prom 
ised  in  such  glowing  terms  by  many  manu 
facturers  and  editors.  All  of  this  was  in  good 
faith,  but  the  tremendous  consumer  de¬ 
mand  put  a  crimp  in  many  plans.  If  we  look 
around  us  today,  we  see  the  fruition  of  some 
of  these  dreams. 

For  example,  partitioning  pre-war  was 
limited  to  asbestos  board,  built-up  plaster, 
plain  plywood,  or  glass  blocks.  Besides  these, 
today  there  is  clear  or  colored  plastic,  flat  or 
corrugated  fiberglas,  asbestos  corrugated 
transite,  and  a  host  of  textured  plywoods. 
Besides  offering  more  “glamourous”  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  resistance  to  moisture  and  trans 
lucence  of  some  offer  advantages  never  be 
fore  found  at  the  price  (cost  plus  cost  of 
installation). 

Yet  the  improvements  have  come  so  grad¬ 
ually  we  are  slow  to  recognize  them.  If  the 
slowdown  in  consumer  demand  continues, 
we  can  expect  greater  and  more  rapid  re¬ 
sults. 

Too  expert? 

Purchasing  and  maintenance  for  build¬ 
ings  are  becoming  more  and  more  compli¬ 
cated.  It  appears  that  even  more  important 
than  knowledge  of  things  and  products  is 
the  ability  to  select,  and  knowledge  about 
suppliers.  Not  too  long  ago,  lighting  was  a 
matter  of  getting  enough  bulbs  to  provide 
what  we  “thought”  was  enough  light.  To¬ 
day,  we  have  a  lighting  engineer  decide 
what  candle-power  is  necessary  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  job  and  then  mathematically  determine 
what  type  of  fixtures,  wattages  and  bulbs  are 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  Keeping  up  Avith 
such  technical  knowledge  is  more  than  the 
maintenance  man  can  do.  Add  such  psycho- 
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logical  factors  as  the  use  of  high  candle- 
power  where  quick  turnover  (Thompson’s 
Restaurants)  is  desirable,  and  low  candle- 
power  where  slow  turnover  (cocktail 
lounge)  is  desirable,  and  we  find  ourselves 
lost  in  a  morass  of  detail. 

If  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  finds  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  retain  a  color  consultant  (Faber 
Birren)  in  order  to  know  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  color  in  decorating,  just  how  much 
chance  does  a  general  maintenance  man 
have  to  compete?  Will  we  not  be  better  off 
to  seek  the  advice  of  these  people  in  meeting 
our  decorating  problems  than  to  burn  the 
midnight  oil  trying  to  be  experts  on  every¬ 
thing? 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  bothering 
more  and  more  maintenance  men,  in  every 
type  of  business  and  industry.  There  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  call  in  supplier  special¬ 
ists  rather  than  to  build  up  a  large  staff  of 
specialists  within  the  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  practice  has  definite  limitations, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  unbiased  information  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Yet  the  complications  brought  on  by 
the  tremendous  increase  in  new  products  is 
forcing  us  all  into  this  position. 

Old  pictures 

Nothing  gives  away  an  “old”  furnished 
apartment  or  hotel  as  quickly  as  passd  pic¬ 
tures.  Yet  pictures  are  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  particularly  prints  (lithographs  or 
silkscreen  “serigraphs”)  which  are  available 
in  large  quantities  and  styles  at  most  art 
stores.  If  you  can’t  find  any  in  your  city, 
there  are  many  places  in  New  York  that  sell 
them  by  mail.  For  example:  Associated 
American  Artists,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  National  Serigraph  Society,  38 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  City;  Kennedy 
&:Co.,  785  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Perhaps  you  can  work  out  a  deal  with  a 


local  art  group,  art  school,  or  store,  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  constant  stream  of  new  pic¬ 
tures  for  your  better  rooms,  lobbies,  etc.  It’s 
done  in  many  places,  but  could  be  extended 
a  great  deal.  Usually  a  note  somewhere  will 
say  that  the  pictures  are  for  sale,  and  the 
price  should  be  marked.  In  some  cities,  this 
tie-up  with  art  could  provide  a  constant 
stream  of  publicity  for  a  building  (or  group 
of  them). 

No  matter  how  this  problem  is  handled, 
the  pictures  I  have  seen  lately  in  some  hotels 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  are  an 
indictment  of  the  aesthetic  understanding 
of  their  decorating  heads. 

Spring  means  weeds 

With  the  advent  of  two  new  weed  killers 
scheduled  for  general  distribution  this  year, 
unwanted  vegetation  is  due  for  some  rough 
treatment. 

One  of  these  products  contains  crude 
borax,  ground  and  screened.  This  has 
proved  particularly  effective  for  walks  and 
drives.  One  treatment  lasts  up  to  two  years. 
This  material  has  been  used  successfully  by 
the  federal  government  under  blacktop  and 
thin  concrete  toppings  on  airfields  where 
weeds  frequently  grew  right  through  the 
paving. 

The  other  product  contains  borax  which 
is  mixed  with  sodium  chlorate.  Sodium 
chlorate  has  long  been  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  nonselective  weed  killer  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  high  fire  hazard.  However,  the 
fireproofing  qualities  of  borax  makes  this 
new  product  entirely  safe  to  use.  It  destroys 
vegetation  overnight. 

Why  no  ^^Oscars^^? 

There  are  awards  for  this,  awards  for  that, 
but  few  awards  for  good  maintenance  men. 
Why  not?  The  engineer,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  painter  “do  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  If 
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any  of  you  do  give  non-hnancial  incentive 
awards  to  maintenance  men,  how  about  a 
note  on  it?  Thanks. 

Paper  hanging  simplified 

There  will  soon  be  available  a  new  ad¬ 
hesive  for  hanging  wallpaper  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wall  rather  than  to  the  paper.  It 
will  adhere  to  almost  any  kind  of  surface- 
enamel,  wood,  paint,  masonite,  canvas,  or 
wallpaper.  Called  “EZe-Hang,”  the  adhesive 
comes  ready-mixed  in  liquid  form  and  can 
be  easily  applied  with  a  standard  paint 
roller.  The  dry  wallpaper  is  then  put  on. 

If  EZe-Hang  is  applied  to  too  large  a  sur¬ 
face  and  the  paj>er  hanging  must  be  stopped 
before  the  entire  surface  is  covered,  the  ad¬ 
hesive  can  later  be  reactivated  by  sponging 


it  with  water.  Also,  there  is  no  problem  in 
removing  wallpaper  that  has  been  put  on 
with  EZe-Hang.  It  can  be  taken  off  in  un¬ 
damaged  sheets  simply  by  saturating  the 
wallpaper  with  water. 

EZe-Hang  is  made  by  Commerical  Pack¬ 
aging  Company,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Lock  Brace 

Furniture  can  take  a  lot  of  pushing 
around  when  it  is  equipped  with  Lock  ’n’ 
Brace,  a  corner  brace  manufactured  by  Ru¬ 
dolph  Industries,  283  W.  16th  Street,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan.  This  brace  will  automat¬ 
ically  draw  all  parts  of  a  wooden  bed  frame 
into  alignment  when  nuts  are  tightened.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  strengthen  tvooden 
frames  of  tables  and  chairs. 
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that  the  most  promising  solution  was  found 

Book  Reviews  to  start  with  a  more  logical  division  of  re¬ 

sponsibilities  between  public  and  private 
Terminal  airport  financing  &■  management,  groups,  recognizing  two  entirely  different 

by  Lynn  L.  Bollinger,  Alan  Passen  and  aspects  of  the  airport  management  job.  The 

Robert  E.  McElfresh.  Harvard  University,  *  c  ..i  ^  _ _ 

„  n  ^  hrst  part  of  the  management  task  is  the  op- 

Boston,  1946,  pp.  385,  $4.25.  T  ,  ,  •  r  .  ,  1- 

eration  and  regulation  of  the  landing  area 

Managers  of  real  property  are  expected  to  itself,  and  this  task  can  be  handled  effec- 

be  able  to  manage  successfully  any  type  of  tively  under  municipal  management.  The 

property,  be  it  a  home,  an  apartment  build-  second  part  of  the  job  is  the  business  man- 

ing,  an  office  building,  a  hospital,  or  even  agement  of  facilities  such  as  hangars  and 

an  airport.  Two  books— this  one  and  the  one  terminal  buildings  which  are  used  predomi- 

following— have  been  published  by  the  Di-  nately  by  air  transportation  companies. 

vision  of  Research,  Harvard  Graduate  Public  officials  are  generally  neither 

School  of  Business  Administration,  which  equipped  nor  properly  empowered  to  op- 

are  valuable  additions  to  the  data  in  the  erate  these  commercial  facilities  profitably. 

property  manager’s  library.  Hangars  can  be  and  commonly  are  leased 

Because  terminal-type  airports  which  outright  to  commercial  operators:  but  the 

serve  air  transportation  differ  basically  from  terminal  building  with  its  substantial— and 

smaller  airports  which  serve  only  private  generally  undeveloped— revenue  potentials 

flying,  the  airport  research  was  divided  into  is  the  crux  of  the  present  airport  problem. 

two  distinct  projects.  The  first,  dealing  with  In  order  to  improve  airport  services,  to 

the  larger  airports,  has  culminated  in  this  decrease  terminal  area  costs,  and— most  vital 

book.  The  authors  have  based  their  findings  of  all— to  develop  the  important  concession 

on  the  results  of  an  intensive  investigation,  revenues,  it  is  recommended  that  the  air 

including  detailed  analyses  of  operations  at  carriers  form  a  joint  air  terminal  corpora- 

fifty  one  selected  airpiorts.  tion  patterned  somewhat  after  the  successful 

Part  IV  is  concerned  with  management  railroad  terminal  corporations.  Keeping  the 

control  and  is  therefore  of  the  most  interest  landing  area  under  municipal  operation, 

to  real  estate  men.  After  a  brief  discussion  such  a  corporation  would  manage  the 

of  essential  airport  records,  emphasis  is  terminal  building  and  all  concession  rights. 

placed  on  questions  of  organization,  incen-  Part  I  considers  public  and  private  finan- 

tives  and  controls.  It  is  clearly  pointed  out  cial  responsibilities.  It  develops  a  proposal 
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for  a  rate-setting  procedure  to  be  used  in 
assessing  fair  charges  against  airport  users. 

Part  II  examines  present-day  capital  costs, 
expenses  and  revenues.  This  investigation 
affords  data  for  testing  the  proposed  rate¬ 
setting  procedure  and  also  permits  some 
evaluation  of  current  management  prac¬ 
tices. 

Part  III  illustrates  and  tests  the  proposed 
rate-setting  procedure  and  at  the  same  time 
indicates  when  and  how  financial  self- 
sufficiency  may  be  attained  at  airports. 

Personal  aircraft  business  at  airports,  by 

Lynn  L.  Bollinger  and  Arthur  H.  Tully,  Jr. 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  1948,  pp.  348, 

$4.25. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  program 
of  research  in  the  field  of  aviation  under 
way  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  This 
study  of  the  small  business  unit  of  the  avi¬ 
ation  industry— the  personal  aircraft  sales 
and  service  or  fixed-base  operator— is  based 
on  an  investigation  of  180  operations  at  air¬ 
ports  in  40  states. 

Part  I  considers  the  essential  character¬ 
istics  of  the  business  and  its  basic  problems, 
the  product,  including  the  peculiarities  of 
the  market  and  the  government  regulatory 
environment  in  which  the  personal  aircraft 
business  is  conducted. 

Part  II  is  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  financial  position  and  profitability  of 
characteristic  units  in  the  business  today. 
Questions  of  expansion  and  sales  promotion 
as  well  as  operational  and  shop  control  are 
other  managerial  problems  discussed. 

Part  III  deals  with  the  problems  arising 
from  the  dependence  of  aircraft  on  specially 
prepared  landing  areas,  often  publicly 
owned.  A  major  section  is  devoted  to  the 
special  questions  involved  in  management 
contracts  and  leases  on  publicly  owned  air¬ 
ports. 


Mutual  savings  banks  in  the  savings  and 
MORTGAGE  MARKETS,  by  John  Lintner.  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Boston,  1948,  pp.  559, 
$6.50. 

Mutual  savings  banks  constitute  one  of  the 
large  pools  of  capital  accumulated  in  small 
individual  amounts.  They  are  important  to 
our  industry  in  that  they  are  a  source  of  in 
vestment,  particularly  for  financing,  through 
mortgages,  the  construction  or  ownership 
of  dwellings  and  business  properties.  The 
significance  of  the  book  to  real  estate  men 
lies  in  its  analysis  of  the  investment  policies 
of  mutual  savings  banks  in  the  light  of  their 
experience  with  mortgage  lending.  The 
author  is  assistant  professor  of  finance  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  and  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  research  on  this  project.  Since 
tax  laws  recently  have  tended  to  disrupt 
some  of  the  other  flows  of  savings  into  in 
dustry,  the  resources  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  may  take  on  even  greater  significance 
than  they  have  had  before. 

Stabilizing  construction;  the  record  and  po 
TENTiAL,  by  Miles  L.  Colean  and  Robinson 
Newcomb.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1952,  pp.  340,  $6.00 

Here  is  a  new  book  on  a  vital  subject,  which 
should  help  clarify  thinking  on  why  the 
building  industry  behaves  as  it  does.  It  also 
offers  recommendations  for  minimizing 
fluctuations  in  construction  activity.  The 
book  includes  appendices  giving  the  most 
complete  assembly  of  basic  data  anywhere 
available  on  the  industry. 

Miles  1..  Colean  was  an  assistant  adminis 
trator  of  the  F.H.  A.  Robinson  Newcomb  for¬ 
merly  served  as  construction  economist  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis 
ers  and  the  Under  Secretary  for  Transporta 
tion.  Their  book  is  one  of  the  studies  carried 
out  as  part  of  the  research  program  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
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LOUIE  REESE,  JR. 

205  Title  Guarantee  Building 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Born,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  June  2,  1910;  vice 
president  of  Louie  Reese  &  Company,  Inc.,  and 
partner  of  Reese-King  Realty;  has  been  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  field  since  1931  with  the  exception 
of  three  years  spent  in  the  Army;  was  discharged 
in  1945  with  rank  of  Major;  received  his  B.S.  from 
the  University  of  Alabama;  has  held  office  as  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  and  served  on  various  committees 
of  the  Birmingham  Real  Estate  Board;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  NIREB,  AIREA,  Birmingham  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  Birmingham  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  and  several  civic  organizations; 
has  addressed  many  civic  organizations  on  real  estate 
subjects;  professional  territory  covers  Birmingham 
and  vicinity. 

RICHARD  L.  NOYES 
8811  West  Third  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  12,  1922; 
partner  in  his  father’s  firm  known  as  Lyman  W. 
Noyes  &  Son;  manages  primarily  residential  prop¬ 
erty;  has  had  experience  in  real  estate  exchanges, 
financing,  appraising,  insurance  and  brokerage; 
attended  the  University  of  Southern  California 
where  he  received  an  inter-fraternity  scholarship; 
holds  Realtor  membership  in  the  Los  Angeles, 
North  Hollywood,  and  Glendale  Realty  Boards; 
profe.ssional  territory  covers  Los  Angeles,  North 
Hollywood,  San  Fernando  and  Glendale. 

DAVID  C.  McGlNNIS 
230  Federal  Building 
Sacramento,  California 

Born,  Issaquah,  Washington,  May  13,  1914;  Realty 
Officer  (property  manager)  for  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration;  attended  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  has  taught  general  real  estate,  appraising  and 
business  courses;  is  a  Commissioned  Warrant  Of¬ 
ficer,  U.S.N.R.;  holds  an  associate  membership  in 
the  Sacramento  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  north  central  area  of  the  State  of 
California. 


E.  J.  FREEMAN 
1 340 1  Ventura  Boulevard 
SiiFRMAN  Oaks,  California 

Born,  Los  Angeles,  California,  June  2,  1912;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mammoth  Realty  &  Building  Corpo¬ 
ration;  prior  to  present  position  he  operated  his 
own  real  estate  firm;  has  had  10  years’  experience 
as  appraiser  and  broker  and  5  years’  experience  as 
insurance  agent  and  builder;  attended  California 
Christian  College;  instructed  at  Mammoth  Real 
Estate  College  during  1948;  holds  a  broker  member¬ 
ship  in  the  North  Hollywood  Realty  Board  and 
served  as  cliairman  for  the  Board’s  Building  Depart¬ 
ment  during  1951;  professional  territory  covers  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

WILLIAM  A.  BRENNAN,  JR. 

428  Illinois  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  September  16,  1917; 
president  of  the  W.  A.  Brennan  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  vice  president  of  his  father’s  firm,  W.  A. 
Brennan,  Inc.;  has  been  associated  with  these  corpo¬ 
rations  since  1941  except  for  time  spent  in  Service; 
specializes  in  management  of  commercial  prop¬ 
erties;  has  had  experience  in  brokerage,  financing, 
development,  and  appraising;  received  his  A.B. 
from  Georgetown  University;  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University’s  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration;  holds  an  active  membership  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Real  Estate  Board;  also  member  of  Rotary 
Club,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American 
Legion,  and  the  Mayor’s  Committee  on  Better 
Traffic  Control;  professional  territory  covers  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

WALTER  M.  EVANS 
3  Virginia  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  August  24,  1896;  as¬ 
sistant  cashier  and  manager  of  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Indiana  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  since  1919;  has 
lectured  on  real  estate  in  university  extension 
courses;  is  past  president,  a  former  director,  and 
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has  sened  as  chairman  of  several  committees  of  the 
Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board;  past  president  of 
the  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers,  Indianapolis 
Home  Show,  and  past  treasurer  of  the  Indianapolis 
Home  Builders’  Association;  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Emergency  Housing  Committee,  1943-47; 
currently  member  of  the  national  committee  on 
professional  standards  for  real  estate  boards;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Marion  County,  Indiana. 

JAMES  H.  FARRAR 

124  North  Delaware  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  i,  1918;  property 
manager  for  Fieber  &  Reilly;  manages  primarily 
single  and  double  houses;  he  is  an  active  member 
and  committee  vice-chairman  of  the  Indianapolis 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Indianapolis  and  environs. 

CARROLL  A.  FORREST 
230  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Milton,  Kentucky,  February  1,  1925;  rental 
manager  for  Emil  C.  Rassman,  Inc.;  manages  com¬ 
mercial,  residential  and  apartment  buildings;  has 
also  had  experience  in  brokerage;  he  is  a  Junior 
member  of  the  Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Indianapolis 
and  parts  of  Marion  County,  Indiana. 

MAYNARD  R.  HOKANSON 
23  East  Ohio  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Born,  Chesterton,  Indiana;  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hume  Mansur  Company  where  he 
has  been  associated  since  1931;  studied  Law  at 
Indiana  University  Law  School  and  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  receiving  his  LL.B.  and  J.U.D.  degrees;  took 
an  Advanced  Management  Program  at  Harvard 
University;  has  written  various  articles  for  trade 
journals;  is  an  active  member  of  the  Indianapolis 
Real  Estate  Board;  secretary-treasurer  of  National 
Association  of  Building  Owners  &  Managers  and 
numerous  other  social  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions. 

JULES  REINAUER 
334  Kirby  Street 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

Bom,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  January  29,  1910; 
owner  and  manager  of  firm  known  as  Reinauer’s 
Real  Estate  since  1945;  formerly  a  partner  of  the 


Kaufman  &  Reinauer  real  estate  firm;  manages 
commercial  and  residential  property;  is  experienced 
in  brokerage  and  appraising;  attended  Virginia 
Military  Institute  and  University  of  Illinois  and 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Business  Administration; 
past  president  and  at  present  secretary  of  Lake 
Charles  Real  Estate  Board;  also  member  of  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Young  Business  Men’s  Club,  and 
Boys’  Village;  professional  territory  covers  Lake 
Charles  and  immediate  vicinity. 

JOHN  T.  MATHEWS 
689  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Born,  Tenants  Harbor,  Maine,  October  9,  1884; 
office  manager  for  George  A,  Giles  &:  Son  where  he 
has  been  associated  for  40  years;  experienced  in 
management,  brokerage,  financing  and  appraising; 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Colby  College;  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Board; 
president  of  George  A.  Giles  Company,  Trimount 
Theatres  Inc.,  director  of  Laconia  Amusement  Co., 
director  and  member  of  Security  Committee  of 
Columbian  Cooperative  Bank,  trustee  of  Colonial 
Trust,  and  member  of  Cambridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  Boston  and 
suburbs. 

RUSSEL  A.  POINTER 

612  First  Savings  8:  Loan  Building 

Saginaw,  Michigan 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  November  4,  1898;  presi 
dent  of  Pointer,  Coon  &  Wood,  Inc.;  has  had  30 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  field,  20  years  of 
which  have  been  devoted  to  management;  attended 
University  of  Nfichigan;  lectured  at  U.  of  M.  on 
real  estate  brokerage  and  at  present  is  teaching 
property  management;  past  president  of  Saginaw 
Board  of  Realtors,  past  president  of  Michigan  Real 
Estate  Association,  member  of  board  of  governon 
of  NIREB,  chairman  of  legislative  committee  of 
Michigan  Real  Estate  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Building  Ownen 
and  Managers;  professional  territory  covers  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

ROBERT  G.  SURKAMP 
6333  Easton  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  15,  1928;  vice 
president  of  the  H.  B.  Surkamp  Company;  received 
his  B.S.  degree  from  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
completed  management  course  given  by  IREM  in 
St.  Louis,  1952;  is  an  associate  member  of  the 
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St.  Louis  County  Real  Estate  Board;  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association, 
National  Forensic  League,  and  Insurance  Board  of 
St.  Louis:  professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County. 

ROBERT  R.  ROOT 

918  City  National  Bank  Building 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  October  5,  1926;  rental 
manager  for  the  Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc.;  manages 
residential,  apartment  and  commercial  properties; 
attended  the  LJniversity  of  Omaha  and  received  his 

B. S.  in  Business  Administration;  completed  manage¬ 
ment  course  given  by  IREM  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
1951;  member  and  past-chairman  of  committee  on 
"Real  Estate  as  a  Vocation”  at  University  of  Omaha: 
holds  a  salesman  membership  in  the  Omaha  Real 
Estate  Board;  also  member  of  Nebraska  Real  Estate 
.Association,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
.American  Legion;  professional  territory  covers 
Omaha. 

C.  BERNARD  SNYDER 
61  Newark  Street 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  April  14,  1925:  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  his  father’s  firm,  C.  B.  Snyder  Realty 
Co.;  manages  apartment  buildings;  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois;  completed  management 
course  given  by  IREM  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1951: 
holds  an  active  membership  in  the  Hoboken  Board 
of  Realtors;  also  a  member  of  New  Jersey  A,ssocia- 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  Hoboken  Rotary 
Club;  professional  territory  covers  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken  and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

DOROTHY  C.  STANBERY 
*374  Tremainsville  Road 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Born,  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  November  5,  1898; 
secretary-treasurer  of  A.  B.  Stanbery,  Inc.;  manages 
residential  properties:  has  had  experience  in  finan¬ 
cing,  developing,  selling  and  building;  attended 
Bates,  Radcliffe  and  Burdette  Business  Colleges: 
holds  an  associate  membership  in  the  Toledo  Real 
Estate  Board:  past  president,  Toledo  Real  Estate 
Woman’s  Club;  member,  Ohio  Real  Estate  Associa¬ 


tion,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

JOSEPH  J.  GUM  BERG 
61 1  Grant  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1&96; 
president  of  }.  J.  Gumberg  Co.;  has  been  engaged 
in  real  estate  management,  selling  and  financing  for 
30  years:  specializes  in  management  of  commercial 
and  industrial  properties  and  chain  store  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  leasings;  has  received  national  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  articles  on  commercial  and  chain  store 
leasing;  holds  an  active  membership  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Real  Estate  Board;  also  member  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

GEORGE  A.  McCANSE 
314  Winkler  Drive 
Houston,  Texas 

Born,  Dallas,  Texas,  January  15,  1915:  secretary- 
treasurer  of  The  McCan.se  Company,  Inc.;  manages 
residential  and  apartment  buildings;  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  University  of  Houston 
night  school  taking  numerous  courses  relating  to 
real  estate  field;  completed  management  course 
given  by  IREM  in  Dallas,  1950;  is  an  active  member 
and  a  director  of  the  Houston  Real  Estate  Board: 
past-president  of  Exchange  Club  of  MacGregor 
Park;  member,  NIREB;  professional  territory  covers 
Houston  and  Harris  County. 

HARRY  A.  GILLESPIE 
325  Howe  Street 
V’ancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

Born,  Radisson,  Saskatchewan,  January  21,  1913: 
secretary  and  director  of  R.  Kerr  Houlgate  &  Sum- 
merfield.  Ltd.;  manages  commercial,  office,  farm  and 
residential  property:  other  experience  includes  sell¬ 
ing,  appraising,  leasing  and  brokerage:  received 
B.S.  degree  from  University  of  Saskatchewan  ;  co¬ 
operated  with  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  re¬ 
search  work  of  agricultural  lands  which  later 
became  the  basis  for  Municipal  Land  Assessment: 
also  has  taught  and  supervised  agricultural  courses: 
holds  an  active  memliership  in  the  V^ancouver  Real 
Estate  Board;  past-director  of  Society  of  Residential 
.Appraisers;  professional  territory  covers  the  City  of 
Greater  Vancouver. 


Bouquets  to  Winners  .  .  . 

In  special  recognition  to  those  members  of  the  Institute  who 
submitted  exhibits  in  connection  with  our  display  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  and  who  were 
awarded  prizes  by  judges  Carl  Mayer,  Russell  Doiron  and 
William  Watkins,  we  herewith  acknowledge  their  unique 
contribution.  Congratulations  from  the  JOURNAL  editors. 

Creative  Management 

FIRST  PRIZE 

THE  RALPH  d’oENCH  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
SECOND  PRIZE 

LAMBRECHT  KELLY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Accounting  Forms 

FIRST  PRIZE 

STANI.EY  W.  ARNHEIM,  IMTTSIIURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Promotional  Materials 

FIRST  PRIZE 

THE  KEYES  COMPANY,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
SECOND  PRIZE 

GOODMAN-SEGAR-HOCAN  INC.,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


national  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTA  TE  MANAGEM  ENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1953 


PRESIDENT 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim 

419  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Louisiana,  Texas 

RUSSEI.I,  Doiron 

Box  218 . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 

A.  Otto  Birn 

605  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

CHARI.ES  ChRISTEL 

Ill  North  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis, Mo. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 

Hal  Easton 

600  Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nehr. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr. 

650  Seventeenth  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford 

111  Sutter  Street . .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Will  H.  Hioc.ins 

112  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

Robert  T.  Highfield 

1406  M  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.C. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
■M.  Jeffery  Hot.BRooK 

321  S.W.  Fourth  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 

Richard  T.  Hosler 

813  Rentschler  Bldg . Haniiltoii,  Ohio 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  ()uebec 
L.  F.  Niles 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  .Mass. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr. 

61  Newark  St . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  III. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  yi,  7955 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

James  M.  Udali . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Term  Expiring  December  yi,  19^4 

\.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Herbert  E.  Goi  dberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  4/.  7954 

Howard  Bliss  . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  \. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  III. 

D.  P.  Ddcy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

C..AREY  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1953 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
ELl\vcx>d  S.  New,  President 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J 

Morton  S.  Ki.ine,  First  Vice  President 

154  W.  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J 

CiiARi.Es  B.  SwENSEN,  Second  Vice  President 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Frank  B.  Marino,  Third  Vice  President 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Fourth  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J 

CiiAREEs  T.  Shakarjian,  Treasurer 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.  J 

Vincent  Buono,  Secretary 

53  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.  J 


Robert  V.  Erickson,  Vice  President 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  Secretary-Treasurer 


951  Penn  Avenue  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa 

GRE.\TER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 

Wii.i.iAM  P.  Hi'Tchinson,  President 

I  jo6  M  Street,  Northwest . W'ashingttin,  D.  C 

Edward  T.  Oeeutt,  Vice  President 

I ",05  H  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D. C. 

WiMBERT  M.  Gardiner,  Secretary' 

1631  L  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.  C. 


Mii.burn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

314  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Southeast. .  Washington,  D.C, 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 


H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ai.ered  L.  Haio,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Howard  H.  Cii.bi  rt.  President 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Vice  President 

15  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  W.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Bertram  A.  Druker,  Director 

15  Kneeland  St.,  Room  708 . Boston,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Director 

4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

.MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
GEORf;E  C.  Ewai.d,  President 

218  W.  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Ca.minker,  Vice  President 

3535  David  Stott  Bldg . Detroit,  Mich. 

Russell  T.  O'Mali  ey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer,  Director 

416  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  J.  Cohen,  Director 

10  Ferris,  Suite  102 . Highland  Park,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
George  Ditson  Jones,  President 

Goo  Kress  Building . Cong  Beach,  Calif. 

Gid  j.  Pillow,  Vice  President 

756  S.  Broadway . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanton  Jones,  Treasurer 

474  N.  Beverly  Drive . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

PI  ITSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Harry  B.  Tarr.  President 

835  Warrington  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
^  ORK  McDonnell,  President 

Fifth  &  Main  Streets . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Morris  Wasserman,  Vice  President 

274  Doctors  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1  ULSA  CHAPTER 
Roy  Deaton,  President 

302  South  Boulder . 

Morris  W.  Turner,  Vice  President 

I I  West  Sixth  Street . 

B.  M.  Davenport,  Secretary-Treasurer 
208  Thompson  Building . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
E.  W.  Salisbury,  President 

721  Olive  Street,  Room  1118 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Theodore  S.  Schmidt,  Vice  President 

7  N.  Brentwood  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Raymond  J.  Krueger,  Secretary -Treasurer 

3936  Lindell  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Christel,  Director 

III  N.  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis, Mo 

Ralph  Stevener,  Director 

3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Grant  Benson,  Jr.,  President 

801  Omaha  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Carl  Bolt,  Vice  President 

918  City  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robert  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 

918  City  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  'V’est  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . .Milwaukee,  WiK. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  West  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Room  318,622  North  Water  Street _ Milwaukee,  WiK. 


.Tulsa,  Okla. 
.Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 


i8(( 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 
Richard  V.  Works,  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

Max  Ploecer,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

111  South  Murphy  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

0ns  M.  Caskey,  Secretary -Treasnrer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  Cl  rv  CH AP  I  KR 
|05ti*H  E.  Stern,  President 

60;  R.  A.  Long  Building . Kansas  Ci:y,  Mo. 

Robert  S.  O’Keei  e.  Vice  President 

310  Ward  Parkway . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Leo  Eisenbero,  Treasurer 

23  E.  Twelfth  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPIER 
E.  Ra.vdoi.jmi  WoorroN,  President 

;oi  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Lvrri.ETON  B.  Pur.m  i  i.,  Vice  Piesidenl 

Soo  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Donald  Snyder,  Secretary  I  rrasurer 

;oo3  Diininanway,  Dundalk . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPIER 
RoLLtN  D.  Barnard,  President 

33  West  Tenth  Aventie . Denver,  Colo. 

Bret  Kelly,  Vice  President 

810  North  Main  Street . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Robert  Padgett,  Secretary -Treasurer 

19  East  Pikes  Peak  Avenue . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Rex  B.  Little,  President 

584  B  Street,  Room  521 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

.\UBREY  M.  Davis,  Vice  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

P.O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 


John  N.  D.  Grifi  ith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAP  I  ER 
Ray  T.  Sterling,  President 

420  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza,  Vice  President 

214  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

George  Bert.man,  Se. lelary-Treasnter 

.j20  Lincoln  Roatl . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

.A.  Otto  Birn,  Director 

605  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

H.  H.  Trice,  Director 

14.4  Northeast  Second  .Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAP  I  ER 
W.  E.  Althauser.  President 

Falls  Building . .Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  D.  Galbreath,  Vice  President 

215  Columbian  .Mutual  'lower . Memphis,  Fenn. 

Fjeward  H.  }<Un\ am.  Secretary  1 1 rasnrer 

(ioi  Union  Planters  Bank  Building . .Memphis,  Fenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  C:HAP  I  ER 
Lloyd  D.  Haneord,  President 

1 1 1  .Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Vice  President 

151  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Neuman,  Treasurer 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Illinois . >938-39 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Beverly  Hills,  Calilornia . 1952 

•Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . >934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C .  . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Newark,  New  Jersey . 1951 


Deceased 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMEI^I 


DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1953 

DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  Vice  Chairman 


53  Daniel  Weisberc,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

54  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  dr  College  Contacts 

53  Daniel  Weisberc,  Chairman . Roxbury,  Mass. 

53  Lewis  F.  Colbert,  Vice  Chairman.  Washington,  D.  C. 
53  Alfred  G.  Rasor . Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

53  Jack  E.  Hu.ntsbercer,  Chairman  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
53  Leslie  C.  Read,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 
53  Maxine  R.  Hammo.nd . Dayton,’  Ohio 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

53  Hal  Easton,  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman  .Toronto,  Canada 

53  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill, 

53  Edward  S.  Hart . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Lyndon  H.  Lesch . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Ralph  D.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 
53  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


. Portland,  Ore. 

53  Delbert  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

53  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chaiman .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

54  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman.  .Norfolk,  Va. 
53  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  111, 


55  Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

53  James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

55  William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 

53  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  Chairman.  .Hoboken,  N.  J. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  William  S.  Everetf . Chicago,  111. 


54 

55 

54 

55 
53 
55 

53 

54 
54 
53 
53 
53 
53 

53 

54 
53 
53 
53 
53 

55 
53 
53 


COMMITTEES,  1953 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.  Stanley  Bortner . Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wiluam  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Raymond  D.  Evans . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

John  G.  Maguire . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hiram  S.  Manvtlle . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Vincent  T.  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer . Detroit,  Mich. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

Ray  T.  Sterung . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


54  WiLLiA.M  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


53  Wiluam  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  111. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  Louis  B.  W.  Adair . Miami,  Fla. 

53  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

53  Thomas  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

54  J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  C. 

53  Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

53  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

54  Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

55  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

53  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

55  Robert  J.  Huller . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Jack  E.  Huntsbercer . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  Bret  Kelly . Pueblo,  Colo. 

55  A.  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53  Durward  McDonald,  Jr . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Advisory  Boards  and  Committees 


..  j.  \Vai.i.ace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

■;5  Lyttleton  B.  Purnei.i . Baltimore,  Md. 

•5  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

y  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

55  Eugene  C.  Walter . Clayton,  Mo. 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
5'  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 


. Denver,  Colo. 

•,3  Arthur  Eckstein . New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  Committee  on  By-Laws  &  Regulations 

5j  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

53  Harry  J.  Path . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  Leo  B.  Shapero . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

33  William  A.  P.  W.atkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

53  Harry  J.  Path,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Harry  B.  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

34  Helen  E.  Benedict . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  Wallace  H.  Campbeli . Baltimore,  Md. 

55  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

33  William  P.  Hutchinson . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  David  V.  Johnson . Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Raymond  J.  Krueger . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

54  Charles  B.  Neu.man . San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

53  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Pla. 

53  Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Henry  M.  Stam . Paterson,  N.  J. 

55  Daniel  Weisberg . Roxbury,  Mass. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

55  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 

54  D.  P.  Ducy,  Vice  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

5J  Robert  C,  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 

54  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

53  Stanley  W.  Arniiei.m,  C/iairmnn. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

53  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  111. 

53  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  CO.M.MIITEE 
53  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  A.  Otto  Birn,  Vice  Chairman. . .  .Miami  Beach,  Pla. 

53  S.  V.  Beach . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

53  George  W.  Elkins . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

53  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

53  George  Ditson  Jones . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

53  William  J.  Sexton . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Will  H.  Higgins,  Chairman . Memphis,  Tenn. 

O.  B.  Johnston,  Vice  Chairman . Tulsa,  Okla. 


W.  E.  Althauser,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

Roli.in  D.  Barnard,  Chapter  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Otto  Birn,  Vice  President. . .  .Miami  Beach,  Pla. 

Charles  Christel,  Vice  President _ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roy  Deaton,  Chapter  President . Tulsa,  Okla. 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Vice  President  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Hal  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

George  C.  Ewald,  Chapter  President  .Detroit,  Mich. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Chapter  President 

. Cambridge,  .Mass. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  President 

. San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  YVis. 

Robert  T.  Highfield,  Vice  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

.M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  Vice  President 

. Portland,  Ore. 

Richard  T.  Hosler,  Fice  President. Hamilton,  Ohio 

William  P.  Hutchinson,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Ditson  Jones  Chapter  President 

. Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Rex  B.  Little,  Chapter  President. San  Diego,  Calif. 

Reid  J.  McClatchy,  Chapter  President 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

York  McDonnell,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ellwood  S.  New,  Chapter  President 

. Rutherford,  N.  J. 

L.  P.  Niles,  Vice  President . Brookline,  Mass. 

E.  W.  Salisbury,  Chapter  President.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ray  T.  Sterling,  Chapter  President 

. Miami  Beach,  Pla. 

Joseph  E.  Stern,  Chapter  President .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  B.  Tarr,  Chapter  President.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  A.  P.  YVatkins,  Vice  President 

. Chicago,  111. 

E.  Randolph  Wcxitton,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

Richard  V.  YV'orks,  Chapter  President. Dallas,  Tex. 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Hen-.y  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Vice  Chairman _ Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  V.  Beach . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  Y'ork,  N.  Y’. 
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AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

53  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Chairman _ Hamilton,  Ohio 

53  Raymond  Bosij:y,  Vice  Chairman .  Toronto,  Canada 

*,3  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

53  David  W.  Chh.ds . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  Herbert  E.  Goldhtri. . East  Orange,  N.  |. 

33  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

53  L.  F.  Niles . Brookline,  Mass. 

53  Ray.mond  K.  Sherii  I . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

33  Clrtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C. 

BUDGET  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
53  }.  Russell  Doiron,  C/mirman ...  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

-,3  U  iLi.iA.M  \.  P.  Waikins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  III. 

53  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  CO.MMITTEE 
53  John  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman 

. New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DISPLAY  CO.M.MITTEE 
53  William  \.  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


53  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chairman .  Boston,  Mass. 
55  Geo.  H.  Hacke . Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
53  Harry  A.  Taylor,  C/iai'rman. .  .East  Orange,  N.  J. 

53  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

53  Curtis  Smithdeai . High  Point,  N.  C 

53  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

53  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . ^^’ashington,  D.  C. 

53  Frank  J.  Luciis,  Vice  Chairman.  .Washington,  D. C. 

53  Rollin  D.  Barnard . Denver,  Colo. 

53  Charles  Christei . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

53  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

53  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

53  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J, 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
53  Rich.ard  T.  Hosi  er,  C/iairman ...  Hamilton,  Ohio 

53  A.  Otto  Birn . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

53  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

53  WiLLiA.M  Walters,  Sr . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 
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